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Sketches  of  Ticonderoga. 


It  is  high  time  that  some  full  and  accurate  account  should 
be  made  out  of  the  historical  localities  of  Ticonderoga  with 
brief  notes  of  the  events  that  have  given  them  celebrity. 
Since  1820  a concourse  of  travelers,  fashionable  and  curious, 
averaging  now  five  thousand  a season,  have  passed  through 
the  town  from  Lake  Horicon  e^very  summer  to  visit  the  ruins 
of  Fort  Ticonderoga.  A few  have  remained  a week,  some  a 
day,  some  an  hour,  but  a majority  have  been  satisfied  with 
a mere  passing  glance.  Any  due  appreciation  of  the  extent 
or  interest  of  the  ruins  has  been  impossible  with  the  greater 
number  from  want  of  time,  of  guides,  or  of  information. 

It  so  happens  that  the  most  interesting  localities  are 
unnoticed  or  rarely  visited  by  tra  velers.  The  star  fort  and 
old  barracks  on  the  promontory,  near  the  pavillion,  so  as- 
siduously scoured  for  relics,  is,  with  the  single  exception  of 
its  capture  by  Ethan  Allen,  by  no  means  the  locality  most 
rich  in  stirring  associations.  Ticonderoga,  as  a military 
post,  it  will  be  remembered,  had  a peculiar  history.  It  passed 
three  times  between  hostile  nations  without  a battle.  It 
was  taken  every  time  without  bloodshed,  by  Amherst,  by 
Allen,  by  Burgoyne.  Once  an  unsuccessful  attempt  was 
made  for  its  capture,  and  this,  under  Abercrombie,  with  ter- 
rible loss.  The  outposts  rather  than  the  heart  of  the  for- 
tress have  borne  the  terrors  and  therefore  deserve  now  the 
honors  of  war.  If  loss  of  life  can  give  any  spot  historical 
interest;  if  intense  conflict,  unparalleled  bravery,  and  the 
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stake  of  vast  interests  occurring’  upon  any  locality,  can  at- 
tract reverent  remembrance,  then  the  old  French  lines, 
stretching  a thousand  paces  through  the  woods  north  of 
the  Fort,  are  among  the  most  interesting  places  of  the  vi- 
cinity. But  travelers  rarely  go  there.  Nor  to  Mt.  Hope,  near 
the  village,  with  its  entrenchments  where  Burgoyne’s  right 
wing,  panting  and  anxious,  gained  their  first  confidence  and 
foothold,  against  the  fortress.  Nor  to  the  top  of  Mt.  De- 
fiance, where  the  sunrise  of  July  G,  1777,  revealed  to  the 
garrison  the  Britisn  red  coats  with  their  battery  and  block 
house,  a summit  easily  aci'essible  and  worth  visiting  for  its 
splendid  outlook  upon  natural  scenery’,  if  for  nothing  else. 
Nor  to  Mt.  Inde])endence,  with  its  old  picket  fort,  its  breast- 
works, its  circular  battery,  and  its  burial  grounds. 

Even  in  the  star  t^ort, few tra velei’s  seem  to  notice  the 
spots  of  special  interest.  Many  cannot  find  the  oven,  the 
best  preserved  under  gi'ound  room  of  the  fortress.  And  how 
many  know  where  Ethan  Allen  landed,  where  the  sentinel 
snapped  the  fusee  at  him,  where  ran  the  covered  way,  where 
were  the  stairs  up  which  he  strode  to  the  door  of  Capt.  La 
Place,  what  spot  of  grey  plaster  was  actually  within  the 
commandant’s  chamber?  How  many  know  the  dimensions 
of  the  parade  ground,  the  counterscarp,  the  bastions,  the 
underground  rooms,  and  the  locality  of  the  magazine? 

And  how  many  guide-books  give  any  account  of  that  ear- 
liest battle  of  all,  eleven  years  before  the  Mayflower  landed, 
in  1G09,  between  Champlain  with  his  party  of  Hurons  and 
Algonquins  and  the  Iroquois? 

Indeed,  from  the  questions  often  asked  by  many  visitors, 
it  would  seem  not  uninstructive  if  some  one  should  erect  a 
guide  board  on  the  grounds  and  put  upon  it  the  inscription 


following ; ' 

On  or  near  this  Promontory  occurred,  A.  D. 

Champlain’s  battle  with  the  Iroquois,  - - - 1G09 
Erection  of  Fort  Carillon  by  the  French,  - - 175G 
Defeat  of  Abercrombie  by  Montcalm,  - - - - 1758 
Capture  of  the  Fort  by  Amherst,  - - - - 1759 

Capture  by  Ethan  Allen, 1775 

Evacuation  before  Burgoyne  by  St.  Clair,  - 1777 


It  might,  even  then,  be  necessary  to  remind  a few^  of  the 
distinction  betw-een  the  old  French  war  and  the  Revolution, 
of  the  nationality  of  the  generals  named,  and  of  the  issues 
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at  stake.  Especially  concerning  the  particulars  of  each  ac- 
tion, the  intimate  succession  of  events,  and  their  connection 
with  the  general  history  of  the  colonies  and  of  the  Revolu- 
tion. many  have  been  too  busy  or  too  careless  to  be  thor- 
oughly informed.  All  these  historical  associations,  how- 
ever, must  be  fully  understood  before  the  interest  of  the  lo- 
calities can  acquire  its  full  power.  Of  noble  places  as  of 
noble  men  it  is  true  that 

“‘He  that  knoweth  well,  loveth  well.” 

Actuated  by  that  love  and  by  the  necessities  of  visitors 
above  indicated,  the  writer  invites  attention  to  a sketch  of 
the  several  events,  largely  made  up  from  original  sources, 
and  also  to  a description  of  the  present  state  of  the  ruins, 
with  which  he  has  been  familiar  for  years,  visited  under 
every  variety  of  circumstances,  and  carefully  studied  with 
all  the  aids  that  are  at  command. 

OUTLINE  OF  MILITARY  EVENTS  AT  FORT 
TICONDEROGA. 

As  history  is  but  a series  of  logical  connections,  a brief 
sketch  of  the  general  course  of  military  events  in  Champlain 
valley,  is  necessary  to  the  description  of  those  connected 
with  Ticonderoga. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  of  this  region  two  great  na- 
tions of  Europe  claimed  the  exclusive  sovereignty.  France 
asserted  a right  to  all  the  territory  traversed  by  waters 
flowing  into  the  St.  Lawrence,  Champlain,  the  Great  Lakes, 
and  the  Mississippi.  This  vast  area  her  rulers  claimed  by 
the  right  of  discovery,  and  her  people  made  it  the  subject  of 
high  hopes,  of  ambitious  desire  for  power,  and  of  jealous  de- 
fence, under  the  title  of  “New  France.”  England,  on  the 
other  hand,  asserted  a right  to  the  whole  region,  by  virtue 
of  her  early  discoveries  and  grants,  extending  claims  north- 
ward to  the  St.  Lawrence  and  westward  to  the  Pacific;  and 
especially  from  the  recognition  by  France  in  the  treaty  of 
Utrecht  of  her  paramount  sovereignty  over  the  possessions 
of  the  Iroquois.  These  conflicting  claims,  despite  the  sanc- 
tions of  treaties,  continually  produced  w’ar. 

The  Hurons  and  Algonquins  along  the  St.  Lawrence,  be- 
came the  firm  friends  of  France;  and,  as  one  result,  the  Iro- 
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quois  and  Mohawks,  in  Vermont  and  New  York  became  lier 
enemies.  Fierce  but  indecisive  forays  were  made  along  the 
pathway  of  Champlain  year  after  year  by  the  French  upon 
the  Indians  and  by  the  Indians  upon  the  French.  In  1689 
the  savages  took  Montreal  and  threatened  the  verv  citadel 
of  Quebec.  Previously  to  this  defeat  the  French  had  built 
the  forts  at  Chambly  and  at  Sorel  to  protect  Canada 
against  incursions  from  the  south.  The  English  made  the 
Iroquois  their  war-dogs;  the  French  used  the  Hurons  and 
Algonquins.  Instigated  by  the  passions  of  European  sover- 
eigns and  poured  forth  upon  defenseless  settlements,  savage 
w'arfare,  in  itself  unspeakably  terrible,  acquired  new  arts 
and  augmented  ferocity.  A treaty  was  made  at  last  between 
the  French  and  the  Iroquois;  but  it  operated  little  tothere- 
straint  of  either  j)arty. 

The  possession  of  Lake  Champlain  was  coveted  by  both 
nations.  Ci-own  Point,  at  a narrow  point  of  the  lake,  was 
intensely  desired  l>y  tlie  French.  Violating  the  obligations 
of  a ])rofound  peace,  a French  armament,  in  1761,  seized  a 
promontory  opposite  Crown  Point,  and  soon  after,  the  pen- 
insula itself,  and  erected  Fort  St.  Frederic.  This  was  within 
the  lands  of  the  Iroquois,  which  by  the  treaty  of  Utrecht 
were  guaranteed  to  remain  “inviolate  In’  any  occupation  or 
encroachment  of  France.”  The  government  of  New  l^ork 
was  then  in  nerveless  and  inetticient  hands,  that  made  no  ef- 
fort to  repel  this  encroachment.  Gov.  Shirley  of  Massachu- 
setts at  last  indignantly  appealed  to  the  Governor  of  New 
Y"ork  and  aroused  his  attention  to  the  alarmingexposure  of 
the  Colonies  from  the  fortress  so  far  within  the  limits  of  his 
asserted  jurisdiction.  Accepting  Shirley’s  offer  of  aid,  New 
Y^ork  and  Massachusetts,  joined  in  raising  an  army,  which, 
under  Generals  Johnson  and  Lyman,  proceeded  against  the 
French  on  Lake  Champlain,  erecting  Fort  Edward  on  the 
way.  At  the  head  of  Lake  Horicon  they  met  Dieskau,  June 
1775,  and  after  one  repulse,  routed  his  army,  took  him  pris- 
oner, cut  off  the  retreating,  and  threw  their  dead  bodies 
into  “Bloody  Pond.”  Had  Johnson  followed  up  this  victory 
he  might  have  captured  Fort  Frederic,  then  dilapidated, 
and  Fort  Carillon  on  the  bold  promontory  of  Ticonderoga, 
but  just  begun.  But  he  fell  back  and  wasted  the  summer  in 
building  Fort  William  Henry,  on  the  scene  of  his  exploit. 

Meanwhile  the  colonies  besought  England  to  interfere. 
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but  she  would  not.  Only  a few  rangers  kept  up  the  wa  rfare. 
Important  results,  however,  followed  this  neglect.  Left  to 
their  own  resources  in  extremest  peril  the  colonies  learned 
valor.  Around  the  walls  of  Ticonderoga,  along  the  shores 
of  Champlain  and  Horicon,  were  the  school  grounds  of  the 
Revolution.  In  the  French  war  Providence  prepared  the 
colonies  to  endure  the  war  for  libe’^ty.  Prescott  and  Stark, 
Pomeroy  and  Putnam,  as  rangers  around  Ticonderoga 
against  the  French,  were  formed  to  guide  and  conquer  in  the 
battles  of  Freedom.  Events  connected  with  the  soil  of  Ti- 
conderoga largely  unfolded  the  elements  and  formed  the 
agents  of  the  war  of  the  Revolution. 

Every  stone  laid  at  Ticonderoga  was  a weight  of  terror 
upon  the  hearts  of  the  colonists.  Slowly  ambitious  France 
was  encircling  their  feeble  outposts,  and  connecting  two  of 
the  largest  rivers  of  North  America  with  a cordon  of  fort- 
resses, continually  pouring  the  horrors  of  savage  warfare 
upon  their  extended  and  unprotected  settlements.  Schenec- 
tady blazing  at  midnight,  the  valley  of  the  Connecticut  rav- 
aged, tne  whole  country  north  of  the  Mohawk  depopulated 
by  torch  and  tomahawk  and  terror,  were  scenes,  consum- 
ated  by  the  enemy  now  at  Crown  Point  and  Ticonderoga, 
which  exasperated  to  the  intensest  pitch  the  care  and  solici- 
tude of  New  England  and  excited  all  the  enthusiasm  of  the 
colonies  for  vengeance. 

At  last,  having  passed  the  matter  silently  for  many  years, 
England  demanded  with  emphasis  and  decision  the  demoli- 
tion of  the  fort  at  Crown  Point.  What  inefficiency  or  cor- 
ruption had  allowed  to  be  consummated,  diplomacy  could 
not  then  retrieve.  Fully  aroused  by  the  refusal  of  France 
to  comply  with  their  demand  and  with  the  finishing  of  the 
fort  at  Ticonderoga  in  1756,  England  in  the  same  year  de- 
clared war.  Two  seasons,  though  the  colonists  presented 
the  required  contingents  fully  and  promptly,  werew^asted  by 
the  inefficiency  and  delay  of  the  British  officials. 

Gathering  boldness  from  these  failures  of  the  colonists 
Montcalm  collected  the  Indians  at  Ticonderoga  and  pass- 
ing through  Lake  Horicon  with  an  army  of  nine  thousand, 
(1757,)  beseiged  and  captured  Fort  William  Henry.  Here 
occurred  the  terrible  massacre  of  the  1,500,  which  marks 
the  culminating  point  of  French  power  upon  this  continent. 
Dissatisfied  at  the  conduct  of  the  war,  the  people  of  Eng- 
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land,  now  thoronohly  awake  to  the  conquest  of  New’ France, 
at  last  found  in  William  Pitt,  the  greatest  statesman  of 
English  annals,  a prime  minister  who  comprehended  the 
wants  of  the  colonies  and  by  w hose  splendid  combinations 
and  stirring  appeals  the  colonists  w’ere  roused  to  execute 
the  grand  plan  of  attacking  all  the  French  fortresses  at 
once.  For  this  purpose  the  immense  armament  of  Abercrom- 
bie and  Howe  was  raised,  and  passed  through  Lake  Hori- 
con.  It  fought  and  failed.  Amherst  succeeded  in  1759; 
Carillon  passed  into  English  hands,  and  New  France  w’as 
doomed.  Driven  from  Ticonderoga  and  Crown  Point  the 
French  had  no  longer  power  to  enforce  their  claims  and 
finally  were  compelled  to  relinquish  them  entirely  in  the 
treaty  of  17(33. 

Such  is  the  summary  of  events  and  motives  operating 
previous  to  the  Revolution  to  form  the  halo  of  historical 
associations  now  enveloping  Ticonderoga. 

ABERCROMBIE’S  DEFEAT  BY  MONT- 
CALM,  r/ss. 

The  splendid  historical  scene  of  the  passage  of  Aber- 
crombie through  Lake  Horicon  on  the  morning  of  duly  6, 
1758,  with  his  flotilla  of  nine  hundred  batteaux,  rafts  man- 
ned with  artillery  and  one  hundred  and  thirt^’-four  boats, 
bearing  nine  thousand  provincial  troops  and  seven  thous- 
and British  veterans,  against  Ticonderoga,  at  once  the 
scourge,  the  terror  and  the  coveted  prize  of  England  and 
her  colonies,  is  familiar  to  all. 

As  this  magnificent  armament  landed  in  the  little  cove 
on  the  w’est  side  of  the  lake,  yet  retaining  the  name  of 
How’e’s  Landing,  they  saw  something  to  arouse  their  valor 
in  Prisoner’s  Island  opposite  them  w’here  English  prisoners 
had  been  confined  in  chains  and  under  guard,  after  the  first 
company  left  there  had  unluckily  waded  off  to  liberty.  Yet 
morethey  had  to  excite  the  enthusiasm  of  revenge  in  the  mem- 
ory of  the  massacre  at  the  bloody  pass  only  twelve  short 
months  before,  of  Montcalm  at  Fort  William  Henry,  that 
gay  French  marquis,  whose  forces  they  were  now  to  meet  at 
Carillon. 

Before  noon  Stark  and  Rogers  were  pressing  forward 
through  the  dense  forest  toward  the  French  lines,  four  miles 
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distfJDt.  Montcalm  had  4,000  men,  and  daily  expected  a 
reinforcement  of  3,000  under  M.  De  Levi.  Abercrombie 
knew  this,  and  hence,  without  waiting  for  his  artillery,  made 
preparations  for  an  immediate  attack. 

Cautiously  Putnam  with  one  hundred  rangers  was  sent  in 
advance,  while  behind  came  the  fifteen  thousand,  drawn  up 
in  four  columns,  the  front  one  led  by  the  eager  Howe. 
‘‘Keep  back,”  said  Putnam  as  they  neared  the  place  of  ex 
pected  conflict,  “keep  back,  my  lord,  you  are  the  idol  and 
soul  of  the  army,  and  my  life  is  worth  but  little.”  “Put- 
nam,” was  the  young  man’s  only  answer,  “your  life  is  as 
dear  to  you  as  mine  is  to  me.  I am  determined  to  go.”  A 
single  battalion  of  French  and  Indians,  stationed  as  an 
outpost,  are  met  and  retreat,  leaving  their  camp  of  log  huts 
in  a blaze.  Immediately  Howe  with  his  advance  column 
take  up  the  pursuit,  eager  to  enlarge  this  prestige  of  vic- 
tory. 

It  was  a hot  July  day  of  buzzing  flies  and  sweltering 
leaves,  the  timber  and  underbrush  stood  thick,  and  despite 
their  superior  discipline  and  dress,  Howe  and  his  battalion 
were  somewhat  confused.  With  remarkable  independence  of 
fashion  the  young  nobleman  had  accommodated  himself 
and  regiment  to  the  nature  of  the  service  by  cutting  off  his 
hair  and  fashioning  his  clothes  for  activity.  After  crossing 
a bridge  over  Trout  Brook  where  amid  thick  cedars  and 
pines  of  enormous  growth  it  emptied  into  the  brawling  out- 
let of  Horicon,  they  fell  in  with  a party  of  French  and  In- 
dians, confused  in  the  dense  forest,  while  retreating  without 
guide  to  the  lines.  A sharp  report  of  muskets  mingled  with 
the  roar  of  the  water,  a rattle  of  balls  among  the  trees  and 
leaves,  began  the  skirmish.  At  the  first  fire  Howe  fell  with 
another  officer  and  several  privates.  Leaping  behind  trees 
and  crouching  in  the  underbrush.  Stark,  Putnam  and  Rog- 
ers, with  their  rangers,  accustomed  to  the  Indian  style  of 
warefare,  fought  on.  The  renr  columns  coming  up  spread 
out  along  the  bank  of  the  creek,  and  soon  the  French  bat- 
talion heard  the  scattering  roar  of  small  arms  breaking  out 
all  around  them.  In  a brief  time,  falling  one  by  one,  three 
hundred  of  their  number  were  dead,  and  the  remaining  one 
hundred  and  forty-eight  surrendered. 

Thrown  out  of  rank  by  the  skirmish  and  the  forest,  con- 
fused for  want  of  guides,  fatigued  by  the  hot  sun  pouring 
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through  the  branches;  and  most  of  all  discouraged  by  the 
death  of  their  leader,  the  army  marched  back  to  the  place  of 
landing  to  bivouac  until  the  next  day. 

All  that  night  they  wept  for  Howe,  and  told  his  virtues. 
“With  him,”  says  Mante,  “the  soul  of  the  army  seemed  to 
expire.”  A ripple  of  crystal  waves  upon  the  white  sandy 
beach;  a gush  of  melody  from  the  nightingale  in  the  pines; 
stars  setting  behind  the  bold  western  mountain  mirrored  in 
the  Silver  Water,  but  the  soldiers  on  their  bear  skin  couches 
orwatching  by  the  sentinels’  posts,  admired  none  of  them. 
Howe  was  dead.  Till  day  appeared  they  thought  of  that, 
and  of  the  revenge  to  come. 

Early  next  morning  Col.  Bradstreet  advanced  and  took 
possession  of  the  French  Saw  Mills  at  the  lower  falls,  which 
the  enemy  had  abandoned.  Then  an  engineer  was  sent  out 
slyly  toward  the  fort,  and  the  army  waited  at  Lake  Hori- 
con.  Peacefull^^  rippled  the  Silver  Water;  bright  rose  the 
sun.  The  engineer  returned  after  a rash  and  Imsty  survey, 
and  reported  that  the  French  lines  were  unfinished  and 
easily  pregnable.  Sure  of  victory  the  host  again  marched 
toward  the  death  place  of  Howe,  and  passed  it  toward  the 
fatal  lines. 

Meantime  from  side  to  side  of  the  promontory  of  Ticon- 
deroga,  French  axes,  8])ades  and  ammunition  wheels  had 
been  engaged.  A breastwork  nine  feet  high,,'  twenty  fee^; 
thick  at  the  base  and  ten  at  the  top,  full  of  angles,  and  sur- 
mounted by  heav’y  artillery,  stood  in  perfect  repair  a thous- 
and paces  crossing  from  the  bold  northern  bank  of  the  creek 
toward  Champlain.  In  front  of  this  ran  a deep  and  wide 
trench,  and  beyond,  for  a hundred  yards,  the  ground  was 
covered  with  felled  trees  with  sharpened  branches  pointing 
outward.  Behind  all  stood  Montcalm  with  his  four  thous- 
and, their  heads  only  visible,  with  muskets  leveled  against 
the  assailants. 

Unsuspicious  of  the  strength  of  the  enemy’s  entrench- 
ments, the  British  and  provincial  army  moved  boldly  for- 
ward. Loud  rang  the  arches  of  the  forest  along  the  present 
site  of  the  village  to  sound  of  fife  and  drum,  and  louder  as 
they  turned  the  bend  of  the  creek.  The  sparrow  sang  loud 
upon  the  bank;  the  robin  and  the  blue  bird  carrolled  over- 
head. Peacefully  la 3'  the  flat  leaves  of  the  water  lillies  on 
the  stream,  and  how  many  in  that  host  saw  the  pale  flowers, 
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opening  in  the  shade  for  the  last  time. 

Presently,  ascending  the  gentle  western  slope  of  the 
promontory,  they  near  the  lines.  Every  moment  they  ex- 
pect a shot.  One  by  one  the  regiments  wheel  into  battle  ar- 
ray with  all  the  calmness  and  precision  of  a military  pa- 
rade. The  signal  for  assault  is  heard  among  the  French. 
Suddenly  forth  from  the  fatal  lines  springs  a sheet  of  flame 
and  a thousand  pounds  of  metal  are  on  their  way.  A 
shower  of  cannon  balls  crash  through  the  forest  beyond  the 
abattis.  The  old  leaves  are  plowed  up;  young  saplings  are 
bent  and  cut;  soldiers  reel,  ranks  open,  death  notches  out 
one  here  and  there,  and  the  ranks  close  again.  On  the  sum- 
mit of  the  embankment,  partially  hid  in  a cloud  of  smoke, 
English  bullets  rain.  Out  of  that  cloud  return  tongues  of 
Are  and  leaden  hail.  Each  drop  on  either  side  hums  its 
minstrelsy  of  blood,  a stinging,  piercing  song  heard  above 
the  thunders  of  the  war  cloud.  The  abattis  is  reached,  and 
impedes  the  approach  to  the  entrenchments.  Screaming 
with  rage,  beneath  a galling  Are,  the  Scotch  Highlanders 
leap  among  the  branches  and  rave  and  hack  and  hew  witb 
their  broadswords.  A few  officers  and  men  pass  the  ditch, 
scale  the  embankment,  and  leaping  among  the  French,  are 
instantly  bayoneted.  Slowly  the  morning  July  sun  rises  in 
the  heavens,  but  the  grey  cloud  of  musket  and  cannon 
smokt;  broods  among  the  oaks  and  pines  and  shuts  out  the 
light  from  the  combatants.  Four  hours  they  breast  the 
storm.  The  green  bark  of  the  freshly  fallen  trees  of  the 
abattis  grows  red  with  gore.  The  water  in  the  ditch 
shrouds  groaning  men.  Scores  are  mowed  down  at  every 
discharge  of  the  French  artillery.  The  dying  and  wounded, 
carried  far  to  the  rear,  lie  bleeding  under  the  shadows  of 
the  forest.  Blood  oozes  from  two  thousand  dying  and  man- 
gled forms,  till  it  runs  a rill.  Why  is  the  outlet  of  the 
Silver  Water  bloody?  Why  do  the  lillies  along  the  bank 
turn  purple,  the  sensitive  yellow  leaves  of  the  corolla  seem 
blotched  and  stained?  It  is  blood  from  the  battlefield. 
Secure  in  the  rear  Abercrombie  stands  and  orders  battalion 
after  battalion  against  the  French  entrenchments  only  to 
see  them  borne  back,  dead  and  wounded. 

At  last  the  bugles  sound.  Refrain.  How  the  dying  men 
groan  as  they  are  taken  up  to  be  borne  hastily  back  to 
their  morning  camp.  Many  of  the  dead  are  left  behind  un- 
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burie*d,  nian^'  die  on  the  way.  Stained  anc  sore,  and  panic- 
struck— the  sun  of  noon  siiines  upon  the  retreating  columns. 
Nature  is  as  clear  as  ever.  Tramp,  tramp,  tramp  go  the 
heavy  regiments,  loaded  with  defeat  and  dying  comrades, 
along  the  banks  of  the  Sounding  Waters.  Trout  Brook 
Valley  and  the  Plateau  rolled  full  of  foliage  of  beech  and 
maple,  breathing  pine  and  song  of  birds,  all  undisturbed  by 
the  terror  of  that  day.  The  deer  drank  at  the  laughing 
rivulets,  or,  standing  on  the  mountain  crags,  snuffed  the 
Sulphureous  taint  of  battle  in  the  pure  air  of  the  valley, 
shimmering  in  the  still  summer  noon. 

Though  no  pursuit  was  attempted  a sudden  panic  seized 
the  defeated  troops.  They  rush  to  their  landing,  and  em- 
bark hastily  with  the  few  prisoners  and  the  many  wounded. 
Groans  now  for  bugle  notes.  Disappointment  and  disaster 
now  in  place  of  anticipations  of  victory.  A recoil  of  sur- 
prise and  sorrow  now  for  tiie  English  colonies,  people  and 
government,  instead  of  a burst  of  joy.  Marbles  in  West- 
minster Abbey  now  and  crapeand  mourning  instead  of  glory 
from  the  fatal  Ticonderoga  lines.  Not  as  they  came,  indeed, 
did  the  proud  armament  return. 

Such  was  the  Hattie  of  Ticonderoga,  July  8,  1758. 

AMHERST’S  CAPTURE  OF  FORT  TICON- 
DEROGA,  17^9. 

Pitt  was  disappointed  and  the  English  people  profound- 
ly chagrined  at  the  inglorious  retreat  of  Abercrombie.  Lord 
Amherst,  the  next  year  was  sent  out  to  succeed  him.  Hav- 
ing collected  11,000 men  at  Fort  Edward  and  vicinity,  Am- 
herst moved  cautiously  along  Lake  George,  crossed  the 
ouDet  and  appeared,  without  opposition,  before  Ti- 
conderoga, July  26,  1759.  Montcalm,  alarmed  at  the 
imi)ending  descent  of  Wolf  upon  Quebec,  had  hastened 
with  the  greater  part  of  his  forces  to  its  defence,  leaving 
Ticonderoga  in  the  command  of  Boulamarque.  Confident 
of  victory  from  past  achievements  and  present  strength,  the 
garrison  seemed  determined  to  hold  out  to  the  last.  They 
soon  found,  however,  that  Amherst  w'as  not  Abercrombie. 
His  plan  was  not  to  assault  the  lines,  but  to  take  the  fort 
by  prolonged  siege.  On  the  fourth  day  of  the  investment 
Boulamarque  abandoned  and  dismantled  Ticonderoga,  and 
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having  secured  his  munitions,  retreated  to  Crown  Point, 
leaving  Carillon  on  fire. 

Thus  the  grey  promontory,  for  which  so  much  blood 
and  treasure  had  been  spent,  was  at  last  taken  with  hardly 
the  loss  of  a single  man.  England  and  the  colonies  mourn- 
ed the  death  of  Townsend,  the  counterpart  of  Howe, young, 
valorous  and  noble;  but  they  exulted  in  the  command  of 
Lake  Champlain.  Every  blow  of  the  French  in  dismantling 
the  fortress,  and  every  stroke  of  .^mherst,  who  immediately 
enlarged  and  improved  the  works  on  a scale  of  imposing 
magnificence,  was  a solemn  knell  for  the  approaching  doom 
of  New  P'rance.  Crown  Point,  also  evacuated  and  disman- 
tled, was  soon  accupied  by  Amherst,  and  a new  fort  erected 
there,  at  the  enormous  expense  of  ten  millions  of  dollars. 
In  the  interval  of  a delay  of  three  months,  made  necessary 
by  the  prescribed  formula  of  military  progress,  but  which 
should  have  been  occupied  in  perfecting  his  dominion  of  the 
lake,  Amherst  caused  a small  flotilla  to  be  constructed  at 
Ti(30nderoga.  With  this  naval  armament  he  designed  to 
proceed  to  Canada;  but,  forced  back  by  an  autumnal  tem- 
pest, the  main  force  remained  at  Crown  Point  and  Ticonde- 
roga,  while  the  boats  pursued  and  attacked  the  PYench  fleet 
near  Plattsburgh.  This  first  naval  conflictupon  the  waters 
of  Lake  Champlain,  was  with  the  gunboats  built  at  Ticon- 
deroga. 

From  1759  to  1775,  during  which  time  Ticonderoga  re- 
mained nearly  unused  in  the  hands  of  the  British,  time 
was  slowly  forcing  it  out  of  warlike  repair.  In  1773,  Gen. 
Haldibrand,  commander  at  Crown  Point  and  Ticonderoga, 
announced  to  the  government  that  the  fort  at  Crown  Point 
was  “entirely  destroyed,”  and  that  at  Ticonderoga  in  a 
“ruinous  condition,”  and  that  both  could  “not  cover  fifty 
men  in  winter.”  But  no  lapse  of  time  could  change  the  nat- 
ural features  of  the  country  which  gave  importance  to  these 
fortresses  as  military  posts.  Remembering  their  position 
and  aroused  by  the  'opening  of  hostilities  at  Lexington,  it 
was  natural  that  many  patriotic  individuals  and  associa- 
tions throughout  the  colonies  should  conceive  almost  at  the 
same  time  the  project  of  capturing  these  fortresses  in  their 
dilapidated  and  exposed  condition.  To  Ethan  Allen  be- 
longs the  honor  of  executing  this  bold  design. 
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ETHAN  ALLEN’S  CAPTURE  OF  FORT 
TICONDEROGA,  1775. 

So  iinportent  to  the  colonies  was  this  first  victory  and 
so  romantic  the  circumstances  under  whicli  the  surprise  was 
executed,  that  the  memory  of  Ethan  Allen  will  be  co-exis- 
tent with  history.  It  ma^'  he  doubted,  however,  whether 
the  bravery  of  his  exploit  has  not  been  overstated  The 
forces  were  eij^hty-four  men  wide  awake  with  reinforcements 
at  their  back,  against  forty-nine  asleep.  Besides,  the  fort 
was  in  a dilapidated  condition;  its  sentinels  were  inefficient; 
duty  and  discipline  were  exceedingly  lax.  Phelps,  one  of  the 
committee  who  gave  Allen  his  official  power,  and  who  had 
visited  the  fort  as  a bai-ber  the  day  before  its  capture,  re- 
ported these  facts  to  Allen.  It  was  a reckless,  well  executed 
providential  surprise;  and  though  fall  of  bravery,  was  by 
no  means  so  conspicuous  a display  of  that  militaiy  virtue, 
as  the  Green  Mountain  Boys  and  Allen  had  often  before 
made.  Was  it  anything  remarkable  that  at  Crown  Point 
one  hundred  men,  fresh  from  victoiw,  should  surprise  and 
taken  sei'geant  and  tea  lazy  red  coats  in  a garrison  that 
had  been  reported  two  years  befoie  “entirely  destroyed?” 
Arnold,  it  will  be  remembered,  whose  reputation  forcourage 
and  reckless  daring  has  never  been  impeached,  however  in- 
famous his  other  qualities,  marched  by  the  side  of  Allen 
from  the  poising  of  the  fire  locks  on  the  shore  to  the  trium- 
phant intrance  into  the  parade.  Of  course.  La  Place,  with 
one-third  of  his  foi'ty-eight  men  taken  prisoners,  the  enemy 
in  the  heart  of  his  fortress,  ,\llen’s  sword  over  his  head  al- 
lowing him  neither  time  to  argue  «or  power  to  resist,  could 
do  nothing  but  surrender.  The  true  merit  of  the  exploit 
consists  in  the  wary  approach  to  the  fortress,  the  bold  and 
sudden  onset,  jmd  the  imperative  demand  at  the  conimand- 
ant’s  door,  which  made  the  whole  attack  such  a complete 
surprise,  and  which  Ethan  xlllen,  of  all  men,  was  best  fitted 
to  execute.  Yet,  after  all,  providential  aid  was  the  turning 
point,  for  had  the  sentinel’s  gun  not  missed  fire,  or  had  the 
boats  been  procured  twenty  minutes  later  for  th^"  crossing, 
it  would  be  difficult  to  say  what  would  have  been  the  fate  of 
th^  enterprise. 

/ These  forty-nine  soldiers  were  the  first  prisoners  of  the 
Revolution,  and  the  gre}"  bluff  at  Ticonderoga  has  the  dis- 
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tin^uished  nttraction  of  being  the  first  place  where  regulars 
bowed  to  rebels,  the  first  where  trained  continentals  of 
Britain  surrendered  to  the  yeomanry  of  America. 

Fearful  and  loyal,  Congress  directed  the  cannon  stores 
to  be  removed  to  the  south  end  of  Lake  Horicon  and  a 
strong  fortification  to  be  erected  there.  They  also  required > 
an  exact  inventory  of  the  cannon  and  military  stores  to  be 
made,  “in  order,”  said  the  resolution,  “that  they  may  be 
safely  returned,  when  the  restoration  of  harmony  between 
Great  Britain  and  the  Colonies,  so  ardently  desired  by  the 
latter,  shall  render  it  prudent  and  consistent  with  the  over- 
ruling law  of  self-preservation.”*  These  spoils  were  as  fol- 
lows: 1 20  iron  cannon;  50  swivels,  2 ten  inch  morters,  1 
howitzer,  1 cohorn,  10  tons  musket  balls,  3 cart  loads  of 
flints,  30  new  carriages,  a considerable  quantity  of  shells,  a 
warehouse  full  of  materials  for  boat  building,  1(S0  stands  of 
small  arms,  10  casks  of  poor  powder,  2 brass  cannon,  30 
barrels  of  flour,  18  barrels  of  pork,  with  beans,  peas  and 
other  provisions.  § Ultimately  these  stores  became  of  much 
service  to  the  army  of  patriots  around  Boston. 

In  the  summerof  1777,  General  John  Burgoyne,  the  brave, 
the  noble,  the  accomplished,  the  pompous,  came  sweeping 
down  Champlain  valley,  fulminating  sanguinary  proclama- 
tions, hiring  savage  mercenaries,  arraying  his  lordly  titles, 
and  menacing  all  opposers  of  his  authority  with  his  aveng- 
ing power.  All  New  England,  all  the  United  States,  were 
looking  with  intense  expectation  upon  Ticonderoga  to  place 
obstacles,  perhaps  a terminus,  to  his  formidable  march.  As 
a scene  of  historical  interest,  and  as  a determining  cause  of 
American  liberty,  the  event  of  Burgoyne’s  expedition  and 
defeat,  is  unsurpassed  in  importance  in  the  whole  history  of 
the  Revolution.  The  appointments  at  Ticonderoga,  the 
plan  of  the  British  government,  and  state  of  the  defences  at 
the  fortress  and  vicinity,  are  exceedingly  well  stated  by 
Thatcher,  an  anxious  eye  witness  of  the  event. 

“June,  1777. — Congress  have  appointed  Maj.  Gen.  Schuy- 
ler to  command  in  the  northern  department,  including  Al- 
bany, Ticonderoga,  Fort  Stanwix  and  their  dependencies, 
and  Maj.  Gen.  St.  Clair  has  the  immediate  command  of  the 
posts  of  Ticonderoga  and  Mt.  Independence.  It  is  also  un- 
derstood that  the  British  government  have  appointed 
Lieut.  Gen.  Burgoyne  Commander-in-Chief  of  their  army  in 
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Canada,  consisting,  it  is  said,  of  eight  or  ten  thousand  men. 

“According  to  authentic  reports,  the  plan  of  the  British 
government  for  the  present  campaign  is  that  Gen.  Bur- 
goyne’s  army  shall  take  possession  of  Ticonderoga,  and 
force  his  way  through  the  country  to  Albany:  to  facilitate 
this  event,  Col.  St,  Ledger  is  to  march  with  a party  of  Brit- 
ish, Germans,  Canadians  and  Indians  to  the  Mohawk  river, 
and  make  a diversion  in  that  quarter.  The  royal  army  at 
New  York,  under  the  command  of  Gen.  Howe,  is  to  pass  up 
the  Hudson  river,  and,  calculating  on  success  lin  all  quar- 
ters, the  three  armies  are  to  form  a junction  at  Albany. 
Here,  probably,  the  three  commanders  are  to  congratulate 
each  other  on  their  mighty  achievements,  and  the  flattering 
prospects  of  crushing  the  rebellion.  This  being  accom- 
plished, the  communication  between  the  southern  and 
eastern  states  will  be  interrupted,  and,  New  England,  as 
they  suppose,  may  become  an  easy  prey. 

“Judging  from  the  foregoing  detail,  a very  active  cam- 
paign is  to  be  expected,  and  events  of  the  greatest  magni- 
tude are  undoubtedly  to  be  unfolded. 

“The  utmost  exertions  are  now  making  to  strengthen 
our  works  at  Ticonderoga,  and,  if  possible,  to  render  the 
post  invulnerable.  Mt.  Independence,  directly  opposite  to 
Ticonderoga,  is  strongly  fortified  and  well  supplied  with  ar- 
tillery. On  the  summit  of  the  Mt.,  which  is  table  land,  is 
a strong  fort,  in  the  centre  of  which  is  a convenient  square 
of  barracks,  a part  of  which  are  occupied  for  our  hospital. 
The  communication  between  these  two  places  is  maintained 
by  a floating  bridge;  it  is  supported  on  22  sunken  piers  of 
very  large  timber,  the  spaces  between  these  are  filled  with 
separate  floats,  each  about  fifty  feet  long  and  twelve  wide, 
strongly  fastened  together  with  iron  chains  and  rivets.  A 
boom  composed  of  large  pieces  of  timber,  well  secured  to- 
gether by  riveted  bolts,  is  placed  on  the  north  side  of  the 
bridge,  and  by  the  side  of  this  is  placed  a double  iron  chain, 
the  links  of  which  are  one  and  a half  inch  square.  The  con- 
struction of  this  bridge,  boom  and  chain,  of  four  hundred 
yards  in  length,  has  proved  a most  laborious  undertaking, 
and  the  expense  must  have  been  immense.  It  is,  however, 
supposed  to  be  admirably  adapted  to  the  double  purpose  of 
a communication,  and  an  impenetrable  barrier  to  any  vessels 
that  might  attempt  to  pass  our  works. 
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July  1st.— We  are  now  assailed  by  a proclamation  of  a 
very  extraordinary  nature  from  Gen.  Burjj^oyne.  * * The 
militia  of  New  England  are  daily  coming  in  to  increase  our 
strength;  the  number  of  our  troops,  and  our  ability  to  de- 
fend the  works  against  the  approaching  enemy,  are  consid- 
erations which  belong  to  our  commanding  officers.  * * 
One  fact,  however,  is  notorious,  that  when  the  troops  are 
directed  to  man  the  lines,  there  is  not  a sufficient  number  to 
occupy  the  whole  extent.  It  appears,  nevertheless,  so  far  as 
I can  learn,  to  be  the  prevalent  opinion,  that  we  shall  be  ' 
able  to  repel  the  meditated  attack,  and  defeat  the  Auews  of 
the  royal  commander,  both  officers  and  men  are  in  high 
spirits  and  prepared  for  the  contest.” 

With  all  these  precautions,  Mt.  Defiance,  overlooking  and 
commanding  the  fortress,  was  not  fortified.  This  was  not 
a result  of  ignorance  or  inattention  entirely,  as  is  often 
stated,  but  mainly  of  want  of  men.  The  danger  arising 
from  the  height  and  proximity  of  this  mountain;  then 
called  Sugar  Loaf  Hill,  had  been  pointed  out  only  the  year 
before  by  Col.  Trumbull,  then  Adjutant  General  for  the 
northern  department.  His  assertions  were  laughed  at,  at 
the  time,  by  soldiers  and  officers;  but  he  soon  demon- 
strated the  superiority  of  his  own  judgment  by  throwing  a 
cannon  ball  to  the  summit  of  the  mountain,  and  afterward 
clambering^up  to  the  top,  accompanied  by  Col.  Wayne  and 
Arnold,  t 

Meanwhile  the  formidable  army  of  Burgoyne,  composed 
of  British  ^rank  and  file  3,724;  Germans,  rank  and  file, 
3,016;  Canadians  and  provincials,  about  250;  Indians 
about  400,  hired  at  the  mouth  of  the  Boquet— total,  7,490— 
was  cautiously  approaching  Ticonderoga.  Having  estab- 
lished at  Crown  Point,  from  which  a few  American  soldiers 
had  fled,  a hospital,  magazine,  a storehouse,  these  forces  en- 
camped before  Ticonderoga,  July  1,  1777.  On  the  west 
side  of  the  lake  were  light  infantry,  grenadiers,  Canadians, 
Indians,  and  10  pieces  of  light  artillery  under  command  of 
Brig.  Gen.  Fraser  at  Putt’s  Creek.  These  were  moved  up  to 
Five  Mile  Point,  yet  retaining  the  same  name,  from  its  being 
that  distance  below  Ticonderoga.  At  the  same  time,  on  the 
east  side  of  the  lake,  the  German  reserve  were  moved  up  to 
a point  in  Shoreham,  nearly  opposite,  under  Lieut.  Col. 
Breyman.  The  remainder  of  the  army  were  on  board  the  gun- 
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boats  and  the  frig;ates  Royal  George  and  Inflexible,  under 
the  immediate  command  of  Burgoyne  liimself.  This  naval 
armament  was  anchored  between  the  two  wings  of  the  army, 
just  out  of  reach  of  cannon  shot  from  the  fort. 

It  was  soon  ascertained  by  scouts  that  St.  Clair  had  left 
Mt.  Hope  and  Mt.  Defiance  unfortified.  On  the  second  day 
of  July,  Burgoyne’s  right  wing  moved  forward.  It  was 
hoped  by  St.  Clair  that  an  attack  was  about  to  be  made  on 
the  old  French  lines,  and  accordingly,  after  a slight  resist- 
• ance,  the  regiments  at  the  block  houses  toward  Lake  Hori- 
con,  at  the  saw  mills,  ainl  at  the  block  house  near  the  lines, 
abandoned  and  burnt  their  works,  and  came  within  the  en- 
trenchments. Immediately  availing  themselves  of  this  ad- 
vantage, Generals  Phillips  and  Fraser,  with  the  advanced 
light  infantry  and  artillery,  took  possession  of  a roi^ky  ele- 
vation, just  north  of  the  present  site  of  the  lower  village, 
which,  as  it  commanded  to  a considerable  degree  the  Amer- 
ican lines  and  completely  cut  off  their  communication  with 
Lake  George,  and,  therefore,  gave  ground  for  expectations 
of  taking  the  fortrees,  they  named  Mt.  Hope.  Here  they 
rapidly  threw  up  intrench ments,  and,  after  two  days  of  ex- 
traordinary energy  and  activity,  succeeded  in  bringing 
up  their  artillery,  stores  and  ammunition. + A cannonade 
was  immediately  begun  between  these  heights  and  the 
Fremih  lines. 

Unsuspeiited  by  the  Americans,  Lieut.  Twiss,  the  chief 
engineer  in  Burgoyne’s  army,  had  meanwhile  reconnoitered 
Sugar  Hill.  He  reported  that  it  was  unocupied ; that  it 
completely  overlooked  and  commanded  the  i works  on  the 
promontor}^  and  Mt.  Independence;  and  that  a cannon 
road  could  be  cut  to  its  summit  in  24  hours.  By  ardrous, 
prolonged  labor  the  road  was  completed  on  the  night  of 
the  fourth,  the  cannonade  out-noised  the  axes  and  falling 
trees,  and  the  pale  moonlight  shimmering  through’the  arches 
of  the  mountain  pines  hardly  revealed  the  laboring  soldiers 
to  each  other.  That  afternoon  the  Thunderer,  one  of  Bur- 
gojme’s  squadron,  had  landed  several  pieces  of  artillery, 
which,  before  morning,  were,  with  incredible  celerity  and  ex- 
ertion, transported  to  the  summit,  light  twelve  pounders, 
medium  twelves  and  eight  inch  howitzers.  So  well  occupied 
and  guarded  was  the  space  between  the  French  lines  and 
Mt.  Hope  that  the  movement  was  executed  without  being 
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discovered  by  the  Americans.  As  the  British  offi(;ers,  weary 
and  anxious  but  elated,  drilled  their  cannon  to  the  summit 
craig  of  Sugar  Hill,  and  waited  looking  down  upon  the 
strongest  fortress  of  the  rebels,  for  the  sun  to  rise,  they 
changed  the  name  of  that  commanding  eminence  to  Mt. 
Defiance. 

It  was  with  terror  and  astonishment  that  the  garrison 
of  St.  Clair  perceived  on  the  aiorning  of  the  5th,  the  flaunt- 
ing cross  of  St.  George  among  the  pines  of  Mt.  Defiance. 
Their  enemy  could  look  down  into  all  the  fortifications, 
count  every  man,  and  inspect  every  movement.  The  dis- 
tance in  a straight  line  from  the  battery  was  perhaps  over 
two  miles;  but  heavy  shot  fired  at  a sufficient  elevation 
from  that  height  would  soon  demolish  their  barracks,  and 
red  hot  balls  might  fire  their  magazine. 

Anxious  and  care  worn,  St.  Clair  called  a council  of  war. 
To  evacuate  the  fort  would  be  to  sacrifice  his  reputation ; 
to  remain  in  it  would  sacrifice  his  soldiers.  His  defences 
were  strong,  but  Congress  had  not  supplied  the  garrison 
with  food,  clothing,  ammunition  and  reinforcements.  The 
tardiness  or  inability  of  Congress  in  these  particulars  had 
precluded  the  possibility  of  occupying  Mt.  Hope  or  Mt.  De- 
fiance. The  entire  force  under  the  command  of  St.  Clair 
consisted  of  only  2,546  continentals,,  and  900  militia  of 
whom  not  one  in  ten  had  bayonets.  These  were  not  suffi- 
cient to  man  the  lines  when  all  on  duty,  and  of  course  could 
not  endure  the  necessity  which  would  arise  of  being  kept  in 
continued  aci’on  during  a protracted  seige.  In  this 
emergency  St.  Clair  displayed  a disregard  of  personal  con- 
sequences no  less  noble  than  wise  and  patriotic.  An 
evacuation  was  immediately  resolved  upon  as  the  only 
alternative  that  would  save  the  army. 

As  all  the  movements  of  the  garrison  could  be  seen 
from  Mt.  Defiance,  nothing  was  done  till  dark,  and  the 
troops  were  not  told  of  the  determination  of  their  officers 
until  the  evening  order.  At  dusk  a tremendous  cannonade 
was  commenced  from  the  battery  near  Mt.  Hope,  and  kept 
up  till  the  moment  of  departure.  Every  cannon  that  could 
not  be  moved  was  spiked.  All  the  lights  were  put  out  be- 
fore the  tens  were  struck.  Then  came  the  gathering  of  pro- 
visions, arms,  ammunition  and  stores,  and  the  hurrying  to 
and  fro  between  the  fort  and  grenadiers  battery,  and  across 
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the  bridge.  There  was  much  confusiou.  With  sorrow  the 
regiments  departed  one  by  one  in  haste,  and  not  long  after 
midnight  the  grey  old  walls  of  Ticoiideroga  w^ere  left  silent. 

At  three  o’clock  on  the  morning  of  the  sixth  the  troops 
began  to  cross  the  bridge.  The  tramp  of  heavy  feet  could 
hardly  be  distinguished  from  the  ripple  of  the  waves  on  the 
timbers  in  the  breezy  summer  night,  while  the  pale  light  of 
the  moon  was  not  sufficient  to  reveal  the  scene  to  the  senti- 
nels on  Mt.  Defiance.  Suddenly  the  luminary  in  the  sky  is 
aided  by  another,  rising,  with  broader  and  more  fatal  glow, 
from  the  bosom  of  Mt.  Independence.  Contrary  to  express 
orders,  Gen.  De  Fermoy,  in  leaving  his  works,  had  set  his 
house  on  fire.  Immediately  revealed  by  the  light  of  this 
burning  building,  which  glared  far  across  Champlain,  to  the 
watchful  enemy,  the  troops  hasten  their  bight  and  become 
more  confused.  It  was  four  o’clock  and  the  morning  dew 
had  begun  to  fall,  and  some  notes  of  wakeful  robins  had 
been  heard  when  the  rear  guard,  under  Col.  Francis,  left  Mt. 
Inde{)endence. 

Of  the  moonlight  voyage  to  Skeensboro,  it  were  un- 
pardonable not  to  quote  the  account  of  so  competent  and 
appreciative  a witness  as  the  surgeon  of  St.  Clair’s  army: 

“At  about  twelve  o’clock,  in  the  night  of  the  5th  in- 
stant,” writes  Thacher  in  his  Journal,  “I  was  urgently 
called  from  sleep,  and  informed  that  our  army  was  in  mo- 
tion, and  was  instantly  to  abandon  Ticonderoga  and  Mt. 
Independence.  I could  scarcely  believe  that  my  informant 
was  in  earnest,  but  the  confusion  and  bustle  soon  convinced 
me  that  it  was  really  true,  and  that  the  short  time  allowed 
demanded  my  utmost  industry.  It  was  enjoined  on  me  im- 
mediately to  collect  the  sick  and  wounded  and  as  much  of 
the  hospital  stores  as  possible,  and  assist  in  embarking 
them  on  board  the  batteaux  and  boats  at  the  shore.  Hav- 
ing with  all  possible  dispatch  completed  our  embarkation, 
at  three  o’clock  in  the  morning  of  the  6th,  w^e  commenced 
our  voyage  up  the  south  bay  to  Skeensboro,  about  thirty 
miles.  Our  fleet  consisted  of  five  armed  gallies  and  two 
hundred  batteaux  and  boats,  deeply  laden  with  cannon, 
tents,  provisions,  invalids  and  w omen.  We  were  accompan- 
ied by  a guard  of  600  men,  commanded  by  Col.  Long  of 
New  Hampshire. 

“The  night  was  moonlight  and  pleasant,  the  sun  burst . 
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forth  in  the  morning  with  uncomnicn  lustre,  the  day  was 
fine;  the  water’s  surface  serene  and  unruffled.  The  shore  on 
each  side  exhibited  a varieo^ated  view  of  huge  rocks,  caverns 
and  clefts,  and  the  whole  was  bounded  by  a thick  impene- 
trable wilderness.  My  pen  would  fail  in  attempt  to  describe 
a scene  so  enchantingly  sublime.  The  occasion  was  peculi- 
arly interesting,  and  we  could  but  look  back  with  regret 
and  forward  with  apprehension.  We  availed  ourselves,  how- 
ever, of  the  means  of  enlivening  our  spirits.  The  drum  and 
fife  afforded  us  a favorite  music ; among  the  hospital  stores 
we  found  many  dozen  bottles  of  choice  wine,  and  breaking 
off  their  necks,  we  cheered  our  hearts  with  their  nectarous 
contents. 

“At  three  o’clock  in  the  afternoon  we  reached  our  des- 
tined post  at  Skeensboro,  being  the  head  of  navigation  for 
our  gallies.  Here  we  were  unsuspicious  of  danger;  but,  be- 
hold ! Burgoyne  himself  was  at  our  heels.  In  less  than  two 
hours  we  were  struck  with  surprise  and  consternation  by  a 
discharge  of  cannon  from  the  enemy’s  fleet,  on  our  gallies 
and  batteaux  lying  at  the  wharf.  By  uncommon  efforts  and 
industry  they  had  broken  through  the  bridge,  boom  and 
chain,  which  cost  our  people  such  immense  labor,  and  had 
almost  overtaken  us  on  the  lake,  and  horribly  disastrous 
indeed  would  have  been  our  fate.  It  was  not  long  before  it 
was  perceived  that  a number  of  their  troops  and  savages 
had  landed,  and  were  rapidly  advancing  towards  our  little 
party.  The  officers  of  our  guard  now  attempted  to  rally 
the  men  and  form  them  in  battle  array ; but  this  was  found 
impossible;  every  effort  proved  unavailing;  and  in  the  ut- 
most panic  they  were  seen  to  fly  in  every  direction  for  per- 
sonal safety.  In  this  desperate  condition,  I percieved  our 
officers  scampering  for  their  baggage;  I ran  to  the  batteau, 
seized  my  chest,  carried  it  a short  distance,  took  from  it  a 
few  articles,  and  instantly  followed  in  the  train  of  our  re- 
treating party.  We  took  the  route  to  Fort  Anne,  through  a 
narrow  defile  in  the  woods,  and  were  so  closely  pressed  by 
the  pursuing  enemy,  that  we  frequently  heard  calls  from  the 
rear  to  “march  on,  the  Indians  are  at  our  heels.” 

“Having  marched  all  night  we  reached  Fort  Anne  at  five 
o’clock  in  the  morning,  v/here  we  found  provision  for  our  re- 
freshment. A small  rivulet  called  Wood  Creek  is  navigable 
for  boats  from  Skeensboro  to  Fort  Anne,  by  which  means 
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some  of  our  invulids  nnd  bngjrage  made  tlieirescape;  but  all 
our  eaiiTion,  provisions,  and  the  bulk  of  our  baj^ga<i^e,  with 
several  invalids,  fell  into  the  enem3"’s  hands.” 

Meanwhile,  the  battle  of  Hubbardton  had  been  fouj^ht 
by  Colonels  Warner  and  Francis,  with  Col.  Bre^mian,  who 
had  started  in  pursuit  as  soon  as  the  burnino;  house  revealed 
the  retreat.  St.Clair  was  advancing?  toward  his  superior 
in  command,  General  Schuyler,  with  whom  he  was  to  suffer 
a storm  of  reproach  and  be  deposed  from  his  militarv  rank 
until  ('ongress  and  the  people  could  overcome  the  surprise 
caused  by  the  evacuation,  and  weigh  justify  the  reasons 
which  induced  it  At  daylight  on  the  morning  of  the  re- 
treat. Gen.  Frazer  ran  up  the  British  flag  at  Ticonderoga, 
wh^re  the  stripes  of  America  and  the  tri-color  of  F ranee  had 
waved  before;  and  when  the  sun  rose  above t he Gn‘en  Moun- 
tains, and  flooded  the  wide  valle\'  of  Champlain  with  sum- 
mer  morn,  it  beheld  that  proud  ensign  of  Bui-go^oie  victo- 
rious for  the  last  time. 

SUBSEQUENT  HISTORY. 

One  more  battle,  as  important  to  the  interests  of  Free- 
dom as  an^'  that  had  preceded  it,  was  to  be  fought  at  Ticon- 
deroga. This  was  not  between  generals,  but  between  diplo- 
matists. After  the  battle  of  Bennington  Col.  Brown  ad- 
vanced and  took  all  the  outposts  of  Ticonderoga,  except 
Mt.  Defiance,  rescuing  one  hundred  prisoners,  making  two 
hundre<l  and  ninet^’-three  more,  and  recovering  the  con- 
tinental standard  that  had  been  left  by  St.  Clair.  On  hear- 
ing of  the  retreat  of  Burgoyne  at  Saratoga,  the  garrison 
left  at  Ti(!onderoga  retreated  to  Canada,  and  were  pursued, 
and  forty-nine  of  their  number,  with  cattle,  horses  and 
boats,  taken  by  the  Green  Mountain  Rangers;  but  the  fort- 
ress was  again  occupied  in  1780  by  the  British  Gen.  Haldi- 
brand  and  became  the  scene  of  those  diplomatic  negotia- 
tions between  Vermont  and  England  which  have  been  so  of- 
ten discussed  and  which  historians  have  enveloped  in  such 
obscurity.  Public  documents,  however,  are  not  wanting  to 
show  that  the  armistice  established  between  Haldibrand 
and  the  Vermont  authorities  and  the  negotiations  which 
followed  were  not  dictated  by  any  disloyalty  to  Congress 
on  the  part  of  Allen,  Chittenden  and  others  who  were  en 
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ga^ed  in  them,  but  by  the  most  consummate  political  sa- 
gacity. A masterly  diplomatic  bait  and  inactivity  were 
used  to  shield  the  whole  northern  frontier,  and  effectually 
arrested  for  a long  period  the  action  of  Haldibrand’s  10,- 
000  troops.  Soon  came  peace,  then  destroying  time,  crum- 
bling walls,  venerbleness,  and  visitors,  to  the  present  day. 

PRESENT  STATE  OF  THE  RUINS. 

In  approaching  the  ruins  of  Fort  Ticonderoga,as  a ma- 
jority of  visitors  do,  by  walking  up  along  the  road  from  the 
lake  or  the  Pavillion,  the  first  object  of  interest  is  the  old 
well  by  the  roadside  at  the  right,  which  supplied  water  to 
the  garrison.  Though  not  as  safe  as  within  the  fortress,  it 
is  protected  from  capture  by  its  nearness  to  the  covering 
bastions  of  the  fort,  and  by  its  position  on  a side  on  which 
the  enemy  would  not  be  likely  to  approach.  The  sally  port 
of  the  fortress  is  upon  the  opposite  side.  You  notice  the 
size  and  depth  of  the  well.  Its  inner  diameter  is  seven  feet 
and  four  inches;  the  depth  to  which  a pole  can  now  be  run 
down,  ten  feet  and  three  inches;  the  thickness  of  the  wall, 
thirty  inches.  Though  an  unfailing  spring  the  water  is  ren- 
dered unfit  for  use  by  the  old  rotting  logs,  and  green  moss 
and  slime,  that  are  allowed  to  fill  it.  Bunches  of  elder  cling 
to  the  inner  wall  and  the  frogs  on  the  fioating  slabs  are  not 
too  far  down  to  be  out  of  the  sunlight. 

Turning  to  the  left  from  the  well  you  follow  a path  up  the 
ascent  to  the  opening  of  the  covered  way  which  led  out  to 
the  well.  That  path  is  the  very  one  along  which  in  the  gray 
dawn  of  the  May  morning,  guided  by  Nathan  Beman,  a 
Vermont  boy  familiar  with  the  passages  of  the  garrison, 
Ethan  Allen  and  his  eighty  men,  approached  the  fort. 
Those  two  elm  trees,  covered  with  vines,  stand  just  beyond 
the  wicket  gate,  or  entrance  to  the  covered  way,  where  th© 
sentinel  snapped  the  fusee.  This  was  the  back  door  of  the 
fortress  and  Ethan  entered  without  knocking.  You  cannot 
enter  the  covered  way  for  it  is  now  filled  up  and  marked 
only  by  a lengthened  hollow.  On  each  side  of  this,  however, 
especially  near  the  outer  extremity,  under  the  trees,  you  can 
trace  the  walls  of  the  passage,  along  the  surface  of  the 
ground,  thirty-three  inches  apart,  and,  if  you  care  for  relics, 
may  gather  a lock  of  moss  or  pound  off  a piece  of  limestone 
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from  the  very  opening  of  that  marked  spot  in  history. 
There  is  no  doubt  about  the  locality : Ethan  Allen’s  narra- 
tive, other  accounts,  tradition,  the  position  of  the  well,  the 
sunken  way  and  walls  before  you,  all  go  to  establish  the 
identity  of  the  spot.  You  follow  the  depression  to  the  left 
twenty-five  paces  to  the  edge  of  the  counterscarp,  which  you 
mount,  and  tumbling  across  the  ruins  of  the  eastern  line  of 
barracks,  at  their  extreme  southern  end,  of  whi(;h  the  found- 
ations only  remain,  you  find  the  passage  entering  the  pa- 
rade ground  at  its  southeast  corner,  seven  feet  wide.  Here 
with  swift  feet  poured  in  Ethan  Allen’s  men;  on  the  two 
longer  sides  they  were  arranged  ; fort^"  in  a row  facing  the 
barracks  so  as  to  be  ready  to  receive  the  garrison,  then 
waked  by  the  invading  party’s  tremendous  cheers. 

To  have  a clear  idea  of  Ethan  Allen’s  memorable  sur- 
prise, you  must  imagine  the  ruined  barracks  on  the  south^ 
east  and  north  to  be  restored,  windows  in,  oak  doors  on 
their  hinges,  roofs  renewed,  a gallery  running  around  the  en- 
tire enclosure  in  front  of  the  second  story,  and  this  bright 
flood  of  summer  light  exchanged  to  the  deep  shadows  of 
the  hour  before  sunrise.  In  the  northwest  corner  of  the  pa- 
rade ground  toward  Mt.  Defiance  you  must  see  a pair  of 
wooden  stairs  mounting  to  the  galler3^  Up  these  stairs 
Ethan  Allen  hurries,  with  young  Beman  at  his  elbow,  and 
stands  before  the  first  door  in  the  second  story  at  the  south 
end  of  the  west  line  of  barracks.  Y’^ou  hearthe  loud  rapping 
with  the  hilt  of  his  sword ; you  see  La  Place  open  the  door 
yet  in  his  night  dress,  with  a candle  in  his  hand ; you  see  his 
pretty  wife  peeping  over  his  shoulder,  shuddering  while  the 
barrack  doors  are  beaten  down.  Y^ou  hear  the  parley,  the 
demand,  the  expostulating,  the  ring  of  Ethan  Allen's  sword, 
and  oaths,  and  the  surrender.  Then  if  you  wait  you  may 
see  the  garrison  paraded  without  arms,  the  wild  delight  of 
the  victors,  that  sunrise  which  Allen  recorded  as  one  of  “su- 
perior lustre,”  while  all  around  the  counterscarp  boom  the 
cannon  that  announce  to  the  continent  the  first  victory  of 
American  Liberty.  If  you  turn  back  to  Ethan  Allen’s  own 
graphic  account  of  the  scene,  you  will  find  nothing  to  con- 
tradict the  correctness  of  your  information  as  to  localities. 
The  persons  and  events  are  not  more  sure.  The  testimony 
of  Isaac  Rice,  whose  brother  was  with  Ethan  Allen  at  that 
time,  and  who  himself  performed  garrison  duty  here  under 
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St.  Clair,  often  given  to  the  writer  and  to  travelers,  estab- 
lishes all  other  traditions  and  records,  that  the  door  in  the 
upper  story  south  end  of  the  western  line  of  barracks  was 
actually  that  of  the  chamber  of  La  Place.  Some  curious 
tourists  take  the  trouble  to  carry  away  a bit  of  plaster  from 
that  chamber,  or  of  lime  stone  from  the  casing  of  that  door, 
and  whatever  value  one’s  taste  may  set  upon  the  relics, 
their  authenticity  cannot  be  questioned. 

You  stand  now  in  the  centre  of  the  fortress,  an  open 
square  made  by  two  story  barracks,  substantially  built  of 
limestone.  Those  to  the  west  are  yet  standing;  those  to 
the  south  partially  ruined;  those  to  the  east  and  north,  en- 
tirely destroyed,  except  the  foundations  and  cellar  walls. 
This  square  was  the  para  de  ground  You  pace  it,  and  make 
it  160  feet  long  by  about  70  broad.  The  thistles  stand 
thick  about  the  stones  scattered  over  the  green  sward  on 
which  the  lengthening  shadows  of  the  ruins  fall.  Roofless, 
doorless,  windowless,  the  old  barracks  have  a ghastly  ap- 
pearance as  they  stare  at  you  across  the  parade  ground. 
Two  stories,  each  with  six  ghastly  window  holes,  with  no 
panes  but  air,  no  sash  but  spider  webs  and  ivy,  remimi  one 
strongly  of  the  dilapidating  power  of  time.  Yet  FortTi- 
conderoga  is  one  of  the  best  preserved  ruins  of  its  age  and 
material,  on  the  continent.  You  enter  the  barracks  and  find 
the  old  plaster  firm  yet  on  the  walls  of  the  appartments. 
Large  fire  places,  with  chimneys  carried  up  within  the  walls, 
remind  you  of  the  cosy  times  officers  and  men  must  have 
had  when  wood  was  plenty  and  enemies  few.  Yet  cosy  times 
bred  indolence,  and  indolence  riot  and  desertion,  and  so 
punishment  was  needed  now  and  then.  In  this  alley  between 
the  ends  of  the  west  and  south  barracks  was  a gallows,  and 
that  portion  of  a burnt  and  rotting  beam,  standing  out  of 
the  wall,  is  said  to  have  been  a part  of  it. 

Immediately  before  you  as  you  leave  the  alley  ten  feet 
wide  toward  Mt.  Defiance,  are  several  abrupt,  grassy 
mounds,  said  to  have  been  made  by  the  blowing  up  of  the 
magazine,  an  underground  room  located  under  them,  in  this 
unexposed  part  of  the  fortress. 

In  the  warm  sunlight  of  this  summer’s  day,  the  time 
will  be  well  spent  if  you  find  your  way  down  the  steep  bas- 
tion toward  the  south  and  sit  down  to  rest  a moment  upon 
the  extreme  edge  of  the  outer  wall  overlooking  the  outlet  of 
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Lake  George  toward  Mt.  Defiance,  and  study  the  landscape 
with  its  associations.  It  is  a descent  of  one  hundred  feet 
down  the  steep  edge  of  this  spur-corner,  along  the  bushes 
and  the  little  bit  of  pasture  to  the  water  of  the  lake.  A reg- 
iment of  young  sumacs  press  up  the  acclivity  of  the  ruins 
at  the  foot  of  the  wall  and  almost  scale  the  summit;  over 
them  twines  the  ivy,  forming  stacks  of  green  shadow,  and 
conquering  by  gently  winning  tendrels  where  the  sohlier  with 
bayonet  and  cannon  might  strive  in  vain,  mounts  to  the 
very  top  and  looks  into  the  enclosure.  The  steady  song  of 
the  cricket  undulates  in  the  warmth  of  the  sunlight.  The 
chirps  of  the  bird  and  squirrel  among  the  bushes’,  mingle 
with  the  scarce  heard  splash  of  water  on  the  beach  and  the 
sounds  from  distant  farm  houses.  The  lumber-loaded  craft 
on  the  lake  remind  you  of  the  invaluable  water  power  at 
Ticonderoga.  A steamer  perhaps,  has  just  passed  and 
leaves  a white  track  on  the  still  water,  where  once,  beneath 
the  guns  from  this  fort,  nothing  above  the  surface  could 
pass  and  live.  That  track  you  will  remernberis  that  for  the 
command  of  which  two  great  nations  struggled,  poured  out 
the  blood  of  armies,  and  treasure  by  millions. 

Opposite  your  resting  place  in  Vermont,  the  well-wooded 
slope  of  Mt.  Independence,  mantle  in  the  sun  with  deep 
green  and  heavy  shadows.  The  table  land  of  its  summit 
has  three  rich  spots  of  earth;  burial  grounds  of  soldiers, 
all  save  one,  undistinguished  graves,  with  little  rough  head- 
stones with  no  inscriptions — and  that  one  a name  unknown. 
The  hospital  was  on  Mt.  Independence.  Should  you  give 
yourself  the  pleasure  of  a boat  ride  across  the  water  be- 
tween Grenadier’s  battery  at  the  end  of  this  promontory 
yonder,  and  Mt.  Independence,  over  the  verj^  waters  formed 
by  the  bridge  and  boom  broken  by  Buigoyne,  you  would 
find  the  edge  of  the  pasture  in  which  you  land  flanked  by  a 
battery  next  the  water,  and  on  the  summit  the  horseshoe 
battery  of  the  old  picket  fort  enclosing  the  platform  and 
table  of  pic-nic  parties,  besides  the  ruins  of  the  hospital  and 
the  graves.  In  the  depths  of  a July  moonlight  night  you 
might  see  that  mount  as  it  looked  when  St.  Clair  retreated 
over  it,  leaving  this  fortress  to  Burgoyne.  Travelers  ougnt 
to  visit  Mt.  Independence,  but,  it  will  be  something  more 
than  a majority  can  boast,  if  you  look  at  it  and  know  what 
is  there. 
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Across  the  outlet  of  Horicon,  the  bold  and  rocky  side 
of  Mt.  Defiance,  sloping  to  the  sun,  presents  a glory  of  light 
and  shade.  Its  summit  commands  us.  Ten  bristling  can- 
non there,  though  two  miles  away,  would  defeat  a hundred 
mounted  here.  They  knew  it  in  St.  Clair’s  time,  but  they 
had  not  men  enough  to  man  the  mountain.  The  mere  sight 
of  the  red  coats  and  their  battery,  commanding  there,  drove 
St.  Clair’s  army  out  of  these  strong  walls.  Looking  yon- 
der, Montcalm,  returning  from  the  old  French  lines  where 
Abercrombie  had  sacrificed  two  thousand  troops  in  a vain 
attempt  to  take  the  fort,  made  his  proud  boast  that  he 
could  take  Carillon  with  two  cannon  and  siximortars.  The 
beautiful  sky  than  which  earth  hath  not  a bluer,  are  at  this 
moment  the  back  ground  against  which  the  mountain  pines 
pencil  their  forms — living  green  against  silver  white  and 
both  aglow  in  blue.  Peacefull3^  fall  the  shadows  of  the  or- 
chard trees;  peacefully  spread  the  farms  and  rise  the  wooded 
lots;  peacefully  the  cattle  yonder,  wading  from  the  low 
point,  stand  in  the  cool  plash  of  the  waves  among  the  lil- 
lies,  yet,  over  these  same  hills  roamed  Rogers,  Stark  and 
Putnam  in  another  age;  over  these  same  waters  and  valleys 
echoed  martial  music,  boom  of  musketry  and  cannon, 
shouts  of  combat,  groans  of  infuriated  hosts,  jn  days  long 
gone  by.  War’s  stern  traces  only  become  sublime,  by  con- 
trast with  the  scenes  of  peace. 

That  broad  spreading  elm,  between  you  and  the  lake, 
stands  in  a lengthened  sinking  of  the  pasture  which  they 
tell  us  was  the  underground  passage  to  the  lake.  It  has 
never  been  explored,  yet  you  may  mark  distinctly  what 
seems  to  be  the  place  where  it  entered  the  walls.  It  is  the 
shortest  cut  to  the  water’s  edge,  and  no  doubt  was  used 
as  a protecting  though  not  probably  as  a secret  passage. 

One  tradition  before  you  rise.  This  bastion  has  a story, 
reported  in  some  rare  books  and  apparently  well  authen- 
ticated. An  Indian  girl  of  remarkable  beauty,  taken  dur- 
the  French  wars,  was  confined  in  this  fortress.  Her  attrac- 
tions cost  her  the  coarse  and  dogged  attentions  of  a French 
officer,  whom  all  her  scorn  and  vehemence  could  not  cast  off. 
Completely'  in  his  power  her  life  became  a continual  torture. 
Walking  by  compulsion  with  him  one  night  upon  the  walls, 
she  saved  her  virtue  by  leaping  from  this  giddy  parapet 
upon  the  rocks  below.  The  very  limestone  of  this  wall  is 
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enobled,  the  very  ruins  among  which  she  fell  are  glorified  by 
the  touch  of  her  feel  up-bearing  such  a spirit  and  soul  as 
hers.  You  will  never  forget  the  spot  where,  distracted, 
mangled,  and  dying,  that  Indian  girl  fell,  norregretthe  sav- 
age vengeance  which  pursued  her  murderer  and^his  garri- 
son. 

As  you  rise  now  and  follow  the  outer  wall  to  the  north, 
you  soon  come  to  a break  with  an  inleading  path,  wdiich 
marks  the  old  spot  of  the  entrance  and  sally  port.  It  is 
well  to  stop  and  think  how’  many  commanders  and  soldiers 
have  here  gone  in  and  out,  sometimes  with  hearts  trembling 
before  battles,  sometimes  exulting  in  victory — Montcalm, 
Amherst,  Allen,  Gates,  St.  Clair,  Breyman,  Haldibrand. 
The  whole  fort  is  in  the  form  of  a star,  with  nine  sharp 
spangles.  You  notice  also  that  the  entire  north  side  of  the 
fortress,  as  you  walk  around  it,  keeping  on  the  counter- 
scarp, (15  to  30  ft.  wide)  close  to  the  outer  wall,  was  pro- 
tected by  a deep  trench  or  covered  way,  10  feet  wide  by  10 
deep,  fi owing  in  two  places,  one  near  the  entrance  and  the 
other  opposite  the  northern  barracks,  around  high  bastions. 
This  side  was  the  most  exposed,  the  height  of  the  parapet 
not  being  increased  here  as  on  the  opposite  by  the  precipit- 
ousness of  the  ground,  and  this  being  the  side  next  to  the 
lines,  from  w’hich  an  enemy  would  naturally  approach.  No 
trench  was  needed  on  the  south  side,  the  height  of  the  walls 
forming  a sufficient  defence  against  any  attacks  possible 
from  that  quarter.  Sharp  angles  in  the  counterscarp  are 
matched  by  curves  in  tne  trench,  which,  leading  in  and  out, 
and  standing  so  firmly  after  more  than  a century,  must 
have  been  a splendid  piece  of  masonry.  Twining  up  the 
sides  of  the  bastions,  and  weaving  across  the  wide  trench, 
the  ivy  covers  the  nests  of  birds  in  the  straggling  shrubs, 
and  adds  its  strength  and  protection  to  the  mortar  in  the 
walls.  In  crossing  to  wdiere  you  entered,  you  go  down  to 
the  bottom  of  the  trench  near  its  east  end.  A soft  carpet 
of  green  grass  now  mantles  the  place  where  the  old  floor 
lay.  Instead  of  the  tramp  of  feet  the  jay  sings  sharply  out 
to  you  from  the  solitary  fallen  pine  that  overshadow^ed  the 
ramparts.  Sombre  is  your  walk ; there  are  the  marks  of 
the  old  blasting  iron,  held  and  driven  by  hands  long  since 
cold. 

But  you  climb  a steep  ascent  out  of  the  trench  and  stand. 
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perhaps  unconsciously,  above  one  of  the  best  preserved  por- 
tions of  the  ruins.  It  is  the  Oven,  entered  by  a passage 
way  through  the  cellar  in  the  north  end  of  the  ruins  of  the 
east  line  of  barracks,  directly  in  the  corner  of  the  parade 
ground  toward  the  Pavillion.  It  is  visited  by  scores  daily 
in  the  season  of  travel,  as  the  countless  names  on  the  walls 
testify. 

A squirrel  chirps  and  runs  into  his  hole  as  you  stoop 
through  a low  square  door  and  enter  an  arched  underground 
apartment,  twelve  feet  wide  and  thirty  feet  in  length,  per- 
fectly bomb  proof.  It  is  some  ten  feet  high,  and  the  bot- 
tom covered  with  stone  and  earth  fallen  in.  As  the  iris  ex- 
pands in  the  darkness,  you  notice  two  ovens  in  the  further 
end,  ten  feet  deep,  eight  broad,  and  nearly  six  in  height. 
There  is  a tradition  that  a passage  runs  from  these  under- 
ground to  the  lake,  but  it  has  never  been  explored,  and  from 
the  distance  to  the  lake  in  this  direction,  it  is  exceedingly 
uncertain.  A substantial  and  safe  kitchen  is  this  room,  how- 
ever. Shot  or  shell  could  hardly  reach  here,  that  is,  with 
the  old  guns,  for  with  our  modern  artillery  Ticonderoga’s 
walls  could  doubtless  be  battered  down.  But  the  rnorter  is 
thick  and  strong  yet ; the  old  engineers  were  not  chary  of 
the  limestone  on  which  and  with  which  the  fort  is  built.  A 
sky  light  five  feet  by  three,  opens  on  one  side  of  this  arched 
roof,  through  which  provisions  were  probably  let  down  into 
the  store  room.  You  look  up  to  see  the  frown  of  no  armed 
watch,  no  steady  pacing,  sober  sentinel ; but,  instead  of  these, 
the  white  fiowers  of  the  daisy  or  the  j^ellow  of  the  golden 
rod,  a bush  of  alder,  and  far  above  the  blue  depths  of  the 
sky. 

As  you  come  out  of  the  oven  and  find  yourself  in  one 
of  the  old  cellars  of  the  barracks,  you  notice  that  some  of 
the  old  beams  and  posts  are  standing.  A knife  applied  to 
their  heavy  gray  corners  will  show  that  they  are  of  oak 
from  the  magnificent  hardwood  forests  of  the  old  times. 

Standing  again  on  the  grassy  mound  above  the  under- 
ground room  just  left,  there  remains  but  one  more  look  to 
take,  and  the  farewell. 

An  extended  lanscape  is  around  you,  rarely  surpassed 
in  natural  beauty  or  in  richness  of  historical  associations. 
The  lake  and  the  clear  outlet  of  Horicon  circle  and  defend 
the  promontory  on  every  side  but  one.  In  the  woods  on 
the  fourth  side  to  the  north  are  the  old  French  lines.  Mts. 
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Independence  and  Defiance  are  close  at  hand,  while'high  in 
the  distance  to  the  east  rise  the  Green  Mountains,  clotlied 
in  softest  blue  seen  throujrh  a crystal  atmosphere.  It  is 
said  by  travelers  that  nothing  in  America  is  so  much  like 
Italy,  as  the  view  of  the  Green  Mounts  ins  fr{)m  the  New 
York  shore  of  Lake  Champlain.  That  point  on  the  Ver- 
mont shore  nearly  over  the  Pavillion  is  that  from  which 
Ethan  i'llen  debarked,  and  the  shore  opposite  clothed  in 
alders,  where  he  landed.  Call  up  now,  all  the  history  con- 
nected with  the  spot,  all  the  fierce  struggles  of  the  past  for 
the  possession  of  those  grey  walls,  as  you  may,  and  their 
grim  quiet  and  desolation,  their  solemn  mournful  smile  in 
the  sunlight  as  you  say  farewell,  is  sufficiently  impressive. 
Over  the  grounds  instead  of  gleaming  steel  or  cannon  ball, 
the  soft  thistle  downs  float  in  the  rising  wind.  Instead  of 
the  cross  of  St.  George,  the  tri- color,  or  the  stripes,  the  ivy 
leaves  rustle  on  the  ramparts,  and  in  and  out  at  the  broken 
windows  go  undisturbed  the  singing  birds,  with  nest  within 
the  walls.  At  times  as  you  stand  still  in  reverie  listening  to 
your  thoughts — perhaps  in  a summer  evening,  when  the 
ruins  are  most  impressive— the  scarce  heard  plash  of  waves 
around  rhe  ])romontory  and  the  sighing  of  the  lake  wind 
among  the  leaves  and  broken  angles  of  the  ramparts,  seem 
transformed  to  a still  mysterious  voice,  as  of  a spirit  in  the 
air,  ‘It  is  gone — gone — gone,’  saith  the  pulsating  sound, 
keeping  harmony  with  your  thoughts.  ‘Montcalm,  Aber- 
crombie, Howe,  Amherst,  .\llen,  St.  Clair,  Burgoyne — In- 
dian, French,  English,  Colonist — burning  torch— savage 
cry — pouring  blood — booming  gun — nevermore — nevermore, 
nevermore.’  And  the  waves,  irregular,  beginning  low  and 
growing  louder  with  glad  emphasis  along  the  shore,  seem 
toanswer:  ‘Evermore, evermore — peace, peace, peace.’  These 
are  among  the  lessons  of  all  military  ruins,  especially"  of  Fort 
Ticonderoga.  No  visitor  should  leave  the  scene  of  the  first 
victory  of  A merican  liberty  without  heartier  gratitude  for 
the  immense  results  of  the  struggle  here  begun,  and  a pro- 
founder sense  of  duty  in  the  conflict  of  the  present  day,  on 
which  depends  their  enlargement  and  transmission.  The 
old  ruins  proclaim  that  for  the  freedom  of  America  the  bat- 
tles of  military  hosts  are  passed,  those  of  mind  with  mind 
remain.  Peace,  0 Carillon,  we  leave  with  thee,  and  go  forth 
thoughtfully,  less  noble  soldiers  in  nobler  wars  than  thiner" 
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This  paper  was  originally  read  at  the  Columbian  celebra- 
tion of  July  4,  1892,  at  the  “old  French  lines”  in  Ticonde- 
roga,  when,  on  motion  of  Rev.  Joseph  Cook,  a copy  was  re- 
quested for  publication.  It  was  subsequently  revised  and 
enlarged  and,  on  invitation,  read  before  the  Albany  Insti- 
tute in  the  city  of  Albany,  on  January  3,  1893,  when,  on 
motion  of  Hon.  Judge  Van  Alstyne,  it  was  unanimousH  re- 
solved, “That  the  thanks  of  the  Institute  be  and  are  hereby 
given  to  Prof.  E.  J.  Owen  for  his  able  and  interesting  paper 
on  the  burial  place  of  Lord  Howe.” 

In  accordance  with  the  request  of  many  friends,  who  are 
interested  in  the  subject  matter  of  the  paper,  the  writer  has 
been  induced  to  publish  the  same,  trusting  that  the  argu- 
ments thus  presented  may  convince  the  reader  that  the  re- 
mains of  Lord  Howe  were  in  fact  buried  on  the  battle-field 
in  the  present  village  of  Ticonderoga  and  not  at  Albany. 

The  writer  desires  to  express  his  obligation  for  valuable 
suggestions  and  personal  favors  to  Mr.  D.  Turner  of  Wash- 
ington, D.  C.,  and  John  C.  Fenton,  Esq.,  of  Ticonde- 
roga, N.  Y. 
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Burial  of  Lord  Viscount  Howe 


Mr.  President  and  Gentlemen  of  the  Albany  Institute: 

With  a deep  sense  of  your  courtesy,  I come  before  you 
this  evening  to  present,  as  carefully  as  I am  able,  the  claim 
of  Ticonderoga  to  be  the  only  resting  place  of  the  remains 
of  Lord  Howe. 

In  these  busy  days  of  modern  activity,  it  may  seem  of 
little  moment  as  to  what  took  place  a century  or  more  ago 
in  a wilderness  on  our  northern  frontier.  Buttothestudent 
of  history  the  probability  or  improbability  of  traditions  or 
legends  relating  to  past  events  becomes  a most  interesting 
study,  and  especially  so  when  the  event  pertains  to  our  Co- 
lonial History— a history  which  the  genius  of  Parkman  has 
so  ably  illustrated  that  we  seem  to  have  a personal  knowL 
edge  of  those  heroic  days  and  of  the  men  who  lived  therein. 

I invite  your  considerate  attention  while  we  enter  into 
this  realm  of  the  past  and  visit  those  scenes  of  the  death 
and  burial  of  Lord  George  Augustus  Howe,  remembering 
that  he  was  the  leading  Englishman  in  America  at  that 
time — the  grandson  of  King  George  I— the  special  favorite 
of  Wm.  Pitt,  prime  minister  of  England— the  idol  of  the 
army  and  beloved  in  England  and  America. 

It  is  not  an  unusual  circumstance  in  searching  the  re-  ' 
cords  of  past  history  to  find  that  either  the  place  of  birth, 
of  death  or  even  the  final  resting  place  of  not  a few  great 
and  distinguished  men  has  been  so  clouded  with  such  grave 
doubts  as  to  present  no  sufficient  or  satisfactory  assurance 
of  the  real  truths  of  the  case.  There  are  so  many  notable 
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evidences  of  this,  familiar  to  all  students  of  history,  that 
we  shall  not  spend  any  time  in  this  presence  in  relating  the 
many  instances  thus  afforded.  It  is  our  purpose  to  pre- 
sent a few  reasons  why  the  former  traditions  relative  to  the 
burial  of  Lord  Howe  so  rest  upon  vague,  uncertain  and  in- 
definite testimony  that  the  accurate  student  may  well  be 
pardoned  if  he  treats  them  with  unbelief. 

It  is  true  that  while  men  of  some  repute  as  historians 
have  accepted  these  traditions,  others,  of  as  great  if  not 
greater  reputation  as  faithful  narrators  of  historical 
facts,  though  minutely  describing  the  soldier-life  and  death 
of  Lord  Howe  nowhere  refer  to  or  accept  the  tradition  that 
his  remains  were  buried  in  Alban3\ 

The  burial  of  a man  however  distinguished  became,  in 
the  early  colonial  days  of  anxiety  and  peril,  a matter  of  lit- 
tle moment  and  any  supposition  or  impression  as  to  the  ex- 
act locality  would  naturally  pass  into  history  without  any 
very  thorough  or  carpful  examination  and  thus  be  accepted 
as  a fact.  And  so  it  has  happened,  as  in  other  instances, 
that  historical  writers  have  accepted  a general  tradition  as 
to  Lord  Howe’s  burial  and,  without  careful  investigation, 
have  assumed  its  truth. 

We  do  not  enter  upon  a discussion  of  the  credibility  of 
this  tradition,  in  any  spirit  of  self-assumption,  for  we  well 
know  the  difficulty  involved  in  attempting  to  antagonize  a 
long  cherished  tradition,  but  rather  with  the  hope  that  the 
real  truth  of  the  case  may  be  made  manifest  beyond  any 
reasonable  doubt. 

The  tradition  relative  to  the  removal  of  the  remains 
from  the  battle-field  and  their  burial  in  Albany  may  be 
stated  as  follows. 

After  the  death  of  Lord  Howe,  young  Philip  Schuyler, 
an  officer  in  the  colonial  army,  was  directed  to  convey  his 
remains  back  to  Albany  for  sepulture.  He  did  so  and  they 
were  buried  in  some  place  in  Albany.  The  place  is  generally 
supposed  to  be  St.  Peter’s  church,  known  then  as  the  Eng- 
lish church. 

This  statement  is  generally  followed  by  the  historians 
Lossing  and  Watson. 

Assuming  that  the  remains  were  thus  conveyed  to  Al- 
bany and  buried,  it  would  be  reasonable  to  suppose  that  the 
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grave  of  so  distinguished  a man  would  have  been  marked 
with  a monument  or  some  suitably  inscribed  ta  blet  or  stone. 
Not  to  have  done  so  would  imply  a great  neglect  and  a 
seeming  indifference  to  the  memory  of  a man  so  dear  to  the 
American  colonists. 

And  yet  there  is  no  pretence  of  the  existence  of  any  such 
mural  tablet.  In  fact  there  was  none  and  as  a natural  re- 
sult we  have  a variety  of  accounts  touching  the  place  of 
burial,  the  coffin  and  the  remains. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  these  differences  of  statement  or 
opinion  or  fact  as  they  are  the  substance  of  the  entire  claim 
furnished  in  behalf  of  Albany  as  the  place  of  sepulture  and 
we  present  the  same  as  fully  as  we  are  able  to  do.  They  may 
be  separately  stated  as  follows : 

First.  The  civic  procession  upon  the  receptioniof  the 
remains. 

Second.  The  burial  and  the  various  re-interments. 

Third.  The  various  coffins  and  their  contents. 

We  will  briefly  dispose  of  the  civic  procession  without 
particular  comment.  Undoubtedly  if  Howe’s  remains  were 
removed.to  Albany  they  must  have  been  interred  with  suit- 
able ceremony.  Lossing  and  Watson  in  their  histories  refer 
to  such  a procession,  but  give  no  authority  for  their  state- 
ments. No  proof  exists  of  any  such  fact  beyond  these  al- 
leged historical  statements.  A letter  written  in  Albany 
July  15.  1758,  and  sent  to  a New  York  newspaper,  relates 
his  death,  speaks  of  his  many  good  qualities,  but  does  not 
mention  or  even  allude  to  any  alleged  ceremonial  proces- 
sion. Such  a letter  written  within  nine  days  of  the  death 
must  be  considered  as  good  contemporaneous  history  of 
what  actually  occurred  in  the  city  of  Albany.  The  utter 
silence  of  all  the  letter  writers  of  that  period  regarding  any 
military  or  civic  display  at  Albany  is  at  least  very  signifi- 
cant for,  if  he  were  buried  in  Albany,  there  was  no  reason  of 
any  secrecy,  but  if  he  was  buried  on  the  battle-field,  as  we 
shall  endeavor  to  show,  there  was  the  utmost  reason  for 
profound  secrecy.  Such  silence  therefore  grew  out  of  utter 
ignorance  of  any  such  fact. 

In  regard  to  the  burial  and  various  re-interments  we 
have  the  following  conflicting  statements : 
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Proctor  says  that  the  remains  were  first  placed  in  the 
Schuyler  vault;  then  at  some  unknown  time  placed  under 
the  chancel  of  St.  Peter’s  church  where  they  rested  nearly 
forty  years.  When  the  church  was  demolished  in  1802  they 
were  removed  to  the  Van  Rensselaer  vault;  afterwards  they 
were  placed  in  the  new  Van  Rensselaer  vault  in  the  Rural 
cemetery  where  they  now  rest. 

Watson  says  that  they  were  at  once  buried  in  St.  Peter’s 
church. 

Munsell  says  that  a tradition  prevailed  to  a considera- 
ble extent  that  the  remains  were  buried  under  St.  Peter’s 
church,  but  that  there  seems  to  have  been  no  authority  for’ 
it  whatever.  He  also  mentions  another  tradition  that  they 
were  buried  under  the  old  Dutch  church  and  the  further  re- 
port that  the  remains  were  afterward  removed  to  England. 

Another  writer  ( W.  W.  Crannell),  in  an  elaborate  article 
in  the  Evening  Journal  under  date  of  November  9,  1889, 
alleges  that  the  body  may  have  been  placed  temporarily  in 
a vault  prior  to  placing;  the  same  in  St.  Peter’s  church. 


There  is  a curious  descrepancy  in  the  various  accounts 
regarding;  the  coffins  that  enclosed  the  remains. 

Proctor  states  that  when  first  deposited  they  were  in  a 
double  coffin  of  lead.  Watson  says  that  at  the  time  of  the 
exhumation  in  1802  a double  coffin  was  revealed.  The 
outer  one  of  white  pine  nearly  decayed,  the  other  of  heavy 
mahogany  almost  entire.  ; 

Referring  to  the  same  exhumation,  the  Evening  Journal 
of  March  30,  1859,  says  that  there  were  persons  then  living 
who  recollect  that  at  the  time  of  the  exhumation  in  1802  the 
coffin  was  covered  with  canvas  and  saturated  with  tar. 
That  this  coffin  was  then  enclosed  in  another  and  then  de- 
posited under  St.  Peter’s  church. 

At  the  exhumation  in  1859  only  one  coffin  has  been 
claimed  to  have  been  seen  by  any  witness. 

There  is  the  same  variety  of  testimony  regarding  the 
contents  of  the  various  coffins  as  related  by  the  different 
witnesses. 

Watson  says  that  at  the  exhumation  in  1802  when  the 
lid  of  the  coffin  was  removed,  the  remains  appeared  clothed 
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in  a rich  silk  darnaskcereinentin  which  they  were  enshrouded 
on  his  interment.  The  teeth  were  bright  and  perfect,  the 
hair  stiffened  by  the  dressing  of  the  period,  the  queue  entire, 
the  ribbon  and  brace  apparently  new  and  jet  black  and  all 
on  exposure  shrunk  into  dust. 

In  the  Evening  Journal  oi  November  9, 1859,  it  is  stated 
on  the  authority  of  an  eye  witness  present  at  the  exhuma- 
tion in  1859,  that  the  single  coffin  contained  besides  several 
bones,  a large  tuft  of  human  hair  about  six  inches  long, 
which  was  tied  with  a black  silk  ribbon;  that  the  coffin  bore 
no  inscription,  but  was  supposed  to  contain  the  remains  of 
Lord  Howe. 

Lossing  says  that  he  was  informed  by  Mrs.  Cochra  ne  that 
when  the  coffin  was  opened  many  years  after  the  burial,  the 
hair  had  grown  to  long  flowing  locks  and  was  very  beau- 
tiful. 

The  Evening  Journal  of  March  30, 1859,  states  that  this 
morning  the  remains  of  a coffin  were  discovered  and  in  it 
were  found  the  bones  of  a large  sized  person.  That  these 
were  the  remains  of  Lord  Howe  there  can  be  little  doubt. 
Two  pieces  of  ribbon  in  a good  state  of  preservation  were 
found. 

Mr.  L.  B.  Proctor  of  Albany,  states  in  the  Evening  Post, 
October  17,  1889,  that  when  the  remains  were  removed 
to  the  Rural  cemetery  they  were  then  inspected  and  with  the 
bones  were  found  relics  of  militar^^  dress,  such  as  buttons, 
a gold  buckle,  and  other  military  insignia. 

An  interesting  item  of  alleged  evidence  is  found  in  the 
treasurer’s  book  of  St.  Peter’s  church,  as  follows;  “1758, 
Sept.  5.  To  cash  Rd  for  ground  to  lay  the  Body  of  Lord 
how  & Pall — 5.  6.  o.”  No  burial  register  covering  the  year 
1758  has  been  found. 

It  is  believed  that  the  foregoing  statements  represent 
all  the  evidence  that  can  be  found  to  substantiate  the  al- 
leged fact  that  the  remains  of  Lord  Howe  were  buried  in 
Albany. 

Upon  a careful  consideration  of  the  same  it  will  be  found 
that  the  allegation  as  to  the  conveya  nce  of  the  remains  from 
the  battlefield  and  the  civic  and  military  funeral  at  Albany 
rests  upon  the  sole  authority  of  a letter  of  Mrs.  Cochrane 
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written  fourty-four  years  after  the  event.  She  was  the 
daughter  of  Philip  Schuyler,  born  in  the  year  1781.  We 
have  no  information  whatever  as  to  how  she  derived  her 
knowledge,  so  that  it  may  be  determined  how  far  her 
statement  is  worthy  of  credit  as  an  historical  fact.  It  there- 
fore stands  alone,  unsupported  by  any  corroberative  testi- 
mony whatever.  Indeed  there  is  every  presumption  against 
its  accuracy. 

Such  a removal  and  burial  is  not  mentioned  in  any  mil- 
itary or  civil  despatch,  newspaper  or  journal,  diary  or  let- 
ter of  the  time,  published  or  printed  in  England  or  the  col- 
onies. The  official  documents  or  archives  of  the  city  of  Al- 
bany are  equally  silent.  The  dispatches  of  Gen.  Abercrom- 
bie do  not  refer  to  it,  and  the  letters  of  his  brother  officers 
written  from  the  head  of  Lake  George  under  dates  of  July 
9,  10,  12,  13, 1758,  though  describing  the  death  and  their 
sorrow,  are  also  silent  as  to  the  final  disposition  of  the  re- 
mains and  yet  the  very  same  letters  minutely  describe  the 
conveyance  of  the  wounded  Major  Duncan  Campbell  to  Fort 
Edward,  their  hopes  for  his  recovery,  his  death  and  burial^ 
and  even  the  very  location  of  his  grave.  How  does  it  hap- 
•pen  that  not  a w’ord  is  written  regarding  the  disposition  of 
the  dead  general ! Surely  if  the  remains  were  indeed  taken 
to  Albany,  his  comrades  would  have  gladly  attested  to  the 
fact.  If  they  so  tenderly  refer  to  the  sepulture  of  the  dead 
major  how  much  more  would  they  have  been  likely  to  give 
the  same  facts  regarding  their  lamented  general,  the  ac- 
knowledged idol  of  the  whole  army ! 

It  may  be  asked  why  should  there  be  such  silence  regard- 
ing his  final  resting  place?  The  answer  is  evident.  There 
would  have  been  no  silence  if  his  remains  had  been  taken  to 
Albany;  but  if  his  remains  had  been  hastily  buried  on  or 
near  the  battlefield,  as  these  officers  well  knew,  there  was 
every  reason  for  complete  silence,  lest  by  careless  or  inju- 
dicious word  or  speech,  intelligence  might  be  conveyed  to 
the  enemy.  History  tells  us  that  the  French  commander 
paid  sixty  livers  for  an  English  scalp.  Under  such  encour- 
agement, so  atrocious  were  the  acts  of  the  Indians  that 
they  even  dug  up  the  remains  of  the  brother  of  Col.  Rogers 
in  order  that  they  might  possess  his  scalp.  Hence  the  need 
of  absolute  secrecy  in  the  event  of  the  burial  of  a private 
or  officer  on  the  battlefield. 
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The  partisan  Rop^ers  has  left  an  elaborate  journal  of 
the  war,  in  which  he  minutely  j^ives  the  particulars  of  Aber- 
crombie’s campaign  and  the  death  of  Howe;  but  he  is  also 
silent  as  to  the  disposition  of  the  body. 

The  London  files  of  the  Gazette  and  the  Daily  Advertizer 
of  those  days,  contain  a number  of  letters  dated  at  Albany 
and  sent  to  officials  and  friends  in  New  York,  Boston  and 
Philadelphia,  describing  Abercrombie’s  defeat,  the  death  of 
Howe,  and  the  return  of  the  army,  but  do  not  mention  the 
arrival  of  the  remains  and  the  military  display  at  Albany. 

Neither  Parkman  or  Bancroft,  though  referring  to  the 
monument  in  Westminster  Abbey,  allude  to  any  disposition 
of  the  remains. 

As  the  tradition  owes  its  origin  to  a member  of  the  Scuy- 
ler  family  it  may  be  interesting  to  consider  a few  facts  au- 
thenticated by  history  relative  to  its  connection  with  Lord 
Howe.  Mrs.  Schuyler,  or  “Aunt  Schuyler,”  as  she  was  com- 
monly called,  lived  at  the  Flats,  now  Water vliet.  She  was 
the  mother  of  Philip  Schuyler.  In  her  memoirs  it  is  related 
that  Lord  Howe  so  won  her  heart  that  she  loved  him  like 
a son  and  though  not  given  to  such  effusion,  embraced  him 
with  tears  when  he  left  her  to  lead  his  division  to  the  lake. 
His  last  night  prior  to  his  departure  was  passed  under  her 
hospitable  roof. 

It  is  related  in  the  same  memoirs  that  two  or  three  days 
after  the  battle  a horseman  was  seen  riding  furiously  down 
the  road  from  the  north  bare-headed  and  in  great  haste. 
Pedrora  (Peter  Schuyler),  apprehensive  of  bad  news,  ran 
out  to  meet  him.  Without  checking  his  horse  the  rider 
cried  out  that  Lord  Howe  was  killed  and  the  British  army 
defeated.  Mrs.  Schuyler  sank  under  the  stroke  and  broke 
out  into  bitter  lamentations. 

As  the  battle  occurred  on  the  8th  of  July  and  the  army 
reached  the  head  of  Lake  George  on  the  night  of  the  ninth, 
the  messenger  must  have  started  from  Fort  Wm.  Henry  on 
the  morning  of  the  tenth  for  Albany  so  that  it  was  proba- 
bly the  twelfth  or  thirteenth  when  he  reached  the  home  of 
Mrs.  Schuyler  or  five  or  six  days  after  the  death  of  Lord 
Howe. 

It  is  evident,  therefore,  that  as  late  as  July  12  or  13 
Mrs.  Schuyler  first  learned  of  his  death.  At  least  five  or 
six  days  after  the  event  of  the  death  no  funeral  cortage  had 
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reached  Albany.  But  the  tradition  states  that  the  remains 
were  started  on  the  seventh.  If  so  they  should  have  reached 
Albany  before  the  • messenger  or,  if  delayed  by  bad  roads,, 
have  been  passed  by  him  on  the  way,  notice  of  which,  if  it 
bad  happened,  he  would  surely  have  given.  But  the  messen- 
ger is  also  silent  as  to  any  such  funeral  cortage.  The  family 
history  of  the  Schuylers  is  also  silent.  Is  it  reasonable  to 
suppose  that  such  an  event,  the  arrival  of  the  remains,  the 
funeral  and  burial — if  any  such  there  were — would  have  been 
passed  over  in  silence,  when  the  family  were  so  interested  in 
the  man  himself? 

In  that  delightful  home  of  the  past,  that  noble-hearted 
lady,  whose  affection  for  Howe  was  almost  that  of  a mother, 
would  ha  ve  sacredly  received  the  remains  for  the  last  fu- 
neral ceremonies. 

Lossing  says  that  Gen.  Schuyler  did  not  leave  any  auto- 
biography in  the  form  of  a diary  or  narrative  of  his  career; 
of  his  early  life  we  have  but  little  knowledge  except  in  the 
form  of  family  traditions.  • 

If  the  tradition  that  he  conveyed  the  remains  of  Lord 
Howe  was  true,  an  honor  so  great  would  certainly  been  re- 
ferred to  in  the  memoirs  of  his  mother.  But  it  is  also  a 
matter  of  history,  that  E^hilip  Schuyler  did  not  go  on  with 
the  army  in  advance  to  Ticonderoga,  but  remained  at  Fort 
Wm.  Henry  as  commissary  in  charge  of  the  army  stores 
and  provisions  and  naturally  knew  nothing  of  the  battle 
until  after  the  return  of  the  defeated  army  on  the  ninth. 

It  may  also  be  stated  that  it  was  the  custom  in  all  cases, 
where  it  was  possible,  to  remove  the  remains  of  England’s 
distinguished  sons,  who  had  fallen  in  battle,  from  foreign 
lands  to  their  native  country.  This  was  done  a year  later 
in  the  case  of  Gen.  Wolfe,  who  fell  at  Quebec.  There  are 
many  other  instances.  It  is  only  reasonable  to  believe  that 
the  same  would  have  been  done  in  the  case  of  Lord  Howe  if 
there  had  been  a reasonable  presumption  that  his  remains 
had  been  deposited  in  Albany. 

There  is  a tradition  in  the  Howe  family  alluded  to  in  the 
following  extract  of  a letter  from  the  present  head  of  that 
house.  He  says:  “it  is  clearly  proved  that  the  idea  of  re- 
moving the  remains  was  given  up  for  the  purpose  of  burying 
the  same  in  Westminster  Abbey,  and  this  tends  to  show  that 
there  must  have  been  some  difficulty  in  finding  where  the 
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remains  were  laid*” 

This  tradition,  which  is  as  worthy  of  credit  as  any  state- 
ment of  Mrs.  Cochrane,  is  to  the  effect  that  Sir  William 
Howe,  a brother  and  colonel  in  a British  regiment  in  the 
battle  of  Quebec,  after  peace  was  declared,  returned  to  New 
York,  by  way  of  Ticonderoga  and  Albany,  with  the  object 
of  endeavoring  to  find  the  remains  of  his  brother  tor  re- 
moval to  England  and  that  he  failed  in  his  efforts.  It  is 
only  natural  to  suppose  that  the  family  and  friends  must 
have  made  some  effort  in  that  direction  and  not  dfficult  to 
believe,  that  in  such  a wdlderness  it  w^ould  be  no  easy  task  to 
locate  the  grave. 

In  view  of  these  facts  it  may  be  safely  asserted  that 
there  is  no  authentic  record,  no  statement,  official  or  other- 
wise, written  or  printed  at  that  time^  which  can  be  produced 
to  prove  the  truth  of  the  tradition  that  the  remains  were 
taken  to  Albany. 

We  further  assert  that  the  statements,  as  to  the  alleged 
final  resting  place  of  the  supposed  remains  in  the  city  of 
Albany,  are  so  confused  and  contradictory  as  to  convey  ab- 
solute doubt,  as  to  the  degree  of  reliability  to  be  placed 
upon  such  evidence. 

The  first  point  we  have  just  discussed  being  w’ell  taken, 
it  follows  of  necessity  that  a striking  difference  would  be 
found  in  the  accounts  as  to  the  locality  of  the  place  of 
burial.  As  long  as  there  is  no  contemporaneous  history, 
reliable  in  itself,  there  would  naturally  be  many  and  various 
accounts  as  to  the  place  of  sepulture.  And  so  we  find  the 
facts  to  be.  No  accounts  agree;  all  differ.  Ingenious  and 
ably  conceived  theories  attempt  to  solve  the  problem  and 
we  are  reminded  of  the  well-known  saying: 

“Lord  Howe,  he  lies  here  and  Lord,  how  they  lie  there!” 

It  is,  to  say  the  least,  unfortunate  that  no  inscription  or 
other  mark  of  identification  has  been  shown  which  would 
of  necessity  be  to  a certain  extent  conclusive  as  to  the  fact. 
It  is  true  that  Elkanah  Watson  claims  that  the  identity  of 
the  grave  in  the  old  English  church  was  established  by  a 
coat  of  arms.  But  he  stands  alone.  It  is  not  referred  to 
by  any  other  witness.  In  a matter  of  so  great  importance 
it  is  very  strange  that  the  name  or  other  marks  of  identifi- 
cation should  not  have  been  found  in  subsequent  graves. 
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The  various  descriptions  of  the  coffins,  as  well  as  their 
contents,  are  at  variance  and  equally  unsatisfactory. 

This,  in  itself,  seems  apparently  unimportant,  but  when 
considered  in  connection  with  so  many  other  disrepancies 
has  its  own  particular  weight. 

Each  account  differs  as  to  the  material  of  which  the 
various  coffins  were  constructed.  There  is  no  agreement 
whatever,  and  this  seems  to  be  one  of  the  many  strange 
features  of  the  case.  The  witnesses  have  either  drawn 
upon  their  imagination  or  they  have  not  seen  the  same 
coffin.  This  is  the  only  legitimate  conclusion. 

Watson  says  that  in  1802,  at  that  exhumation  “all  on 
exposure  shrunk  to  dust,  which  was  conveyed  by  vulgar 
hands  to  the  common  charnel  house  and  mingled  with  the 
promiscuous  dead.”  If  this  was  true  in  1802,  how  did  it 
happen  that  in  1858  so  many  undecayed  relics  purporting 
to  be  the  veritable  remains  were  found  ? If  Watson  be  cor- 
rect, what  shall  we  say  of  the  statements  of  the  other  wit- 
nesses ? 

Perhaps  the  argument  might  be  briefly  stated  thus? 
Tradition  says  the  remains  of  Lord  Howe  were  buried  in 
St.  Peter’s  church.  An  unmarked  coffin  was  found  in  St. 
Peter’s  church  containing  a few  relics.  Therefore,  in  the  ab- 
sence of  any  other  claimant,  this  coffin  contained  the  re- 
mains of  Lord  Howe. 

Watson  further  says  that  at  the  exhumation  of  1802. 
the  hair  was  found  stiffened  by  the  dressing  of  the  period, 
the  queue  and  the  ribbon  apparently  entire. 

Other  persons  also,  without  observing  quite  as  much  as 
Mr.  E.  Watson,  saw  at  the  same  time  the  hair  in  a good 
state  of  preservation,  dressed  in  the  fashion  of  the  day  (A. 
E.  J,,  March  30,  1859).  Mr.  Crannell,  in  1859,  saw  the 
hair  and  the  ribbon  that  held  the  queue. 

Others  saw  only  the  ribbon.  Others  again  saw  a tuft 
of  hair  about  six  inches  long  which  was  tied  with  a black 
ribbon  stained,  but  undecayed. 

But  Mrs.  Cochrane  has  a wonderful  account  and  sur- 
passes all  other  witnesses.  She  said  the  hair  had  grown  to 
long  flowing  locks  and  was  very  beautiful. 

We  only  quote  these  statements  as  to  queues  and  flow- 
ing locks  for  the  purpose  of  saying  that  according  to  the 
testimony  of  Mrs.  Grant’s  memoirs,  Howe’s  hair  was  crop- 
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ped  close  and  he  ordered  every  one  else  to  do  the  same. 

The  entry  in  the  treasurer’s  book  of  8t.  Peter’s  church 
does  not,  of  itself,  establish  the  fact  of  the  burial  there. 

In  view  of  the  uncertain  and  conflicting  testimony  as  to 
the  disposition  of  the  remains  claimed  to  have  been 
taken  to  Albany,  this  entry  might  merely  relate  to  the  fact 
that  there  had  been  a purchase  of  some  ground  in  anticipa- 
tion of  the  reception  of  the  remains.  Under  no  circum- 
stances would  the  mere  purchase  of  a burial  lot  for  the  dead 
of  itself  prove  the  fact  of  the  interment  of  the  dead  in  the 
lot,  unless  corroborated  by  other  evidence.  Besides,  it  is  a 
curious  fact  that  the  entry  is  in  the  nature  of  a debit  entry. 
The  entry  is  in  September,  two  months  after  the  death  of 
Lord  Howe.  May  we  not  as  well  infer  that  the  entry  has 
reference  to  money  refunded  by  the  church  after  it  was  found 
impossible  to  bring  the  remains  to  Albany. 

Here  again  a most  important  link  in  the  chain  of  evi- 
dence is  wanting.  The  burial  register,  so  unfortunately 
lost,  would  have  furnished  positive  proof. 

Thus  it  must  be  apparent  to  any  unprejudiced  mind, 
after  a careful  consideration  of  all  the  evidence  presented, 
that  the  claim  in  behalf  of  Albany,  as  the  burial  place  of 
the  remains  of  Lord  Howe,  is  not  founded  upon  fact,  but 
rests  solely  upon  conjecture  and  supposition.  Whatever 
evidence  hns  been  presented  rests  upon  traditions  confused 
in  the  object  and  place;  traditions  not  found  in  contempo- 
raneous history  and  without  any  tangible  foundation,  doc- 
umentary or  otherwise;  traditions  which  no  accurate  his- 
torian would  accept  after  a careful  and  painstaking  inves- 
tigation. In  fact  the  leading  historians  of  the  colonial 
period  have  not  accepted  these  traditions  and  thus  given 
them  the  seal  of  their  authority. 

The  whole  argument  may  be  briefly  summarized  as  fol- 
lows : 

Different  men  have  seen  different  coffins  and  different 
men  have  seen  the  coffins  deposited  in  different  places.  But 
there  is  not  a scintilla  of  evidence  that  any  one  of  these 
coffins  contained  the  remains  of  Lord  Howe. 

In  the  further  progress  of  this  paper,  it  may  be  well  to 
consider  a few  facts  relative  to  those  early  colonial  days 
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•and  to  briefl.y  describe  the  localities  of  Abercrombie's  cem- 
pai^n  so  far  ns  they  may  be  connected  with  the  subject  mat- 
ter of  this  discussion. 

For  five  years  succeedin;^  the  year  1755,  Albany  was 
the  principal  base  of  military  operations  on  this  continent. 

Between  Alban.y  and  Lake  Georg-e  was  the  great  carry- 
ing place  on  the  Hudson  where  Gen,  Lyman  had  begun  a 
fortification,  which  his  men  called  Fort  Lyman,  but  which 
was  afterwards  named  Fort  Edward.  Two  Indian  trails  led 
from  this  place  to  the  waters  of  Lake  Champlain,  one  by 
way  of  Lake  George  and  the  other  by  Wood  creek.  In  1755 
the  Lake  George  trail  was  opened  into  a road;  over  which, 
by  reason  of  trees,  stumps,  roots,  and  swamps,  carriage  or 
travel  was  necessarily  slow. 

The  main  route  from  Albany  was  from  Half  Moon  (pres- 
ent name  of  Waterford)  along  the  banks  of  the  Hudson  to 
Stillwater;  thence  by  w^ater  to  Saratoga;  thence  by  road 
to  the  upper  falls;  thence  by  boat  to  Fort  Edward  and 
thence  across  the  country  by  the  new  road  to  Fort  William 
Henr^^  at  Lake  George.* 

The  country  around  and  on  either  side  of  this  route  was 
a dense  wilderness  of  forest,  affording  opportunities  for 
strong  bands  of  Canadians  and  Indians  to  threaten  serious 
mischief  and  cut  off  small  parties. 

Ticonderoga,  the  objective  point  of  Abercrombie’s  cam- 
paign of  1758,  was  a high  rocky  promontory  at  the  junc- 
tion of  the  outlet  of  Lake  George  with  Lake  Champlain. 
The  French  fort  wms  named  “Carillon.”  The  distance  from 
the  fort  to  the  lower  falls  on  the  outlet  was  exactly  two 
miles.  Here  was  a saw'  mill  built  by  the  French.  The  only 
road  or  path  was  called  the  “carrying  place,”  and  this  ex- 
tended from  Lake  George  to  a point  near  the  saw  mill.  It 
is  shown  on  a map  of  Parkman’s  Montcalm  and  Wolfe,” 
vol.  II,  page  94.  “Mountain  and  valley  lay  wrapped  in 
primeval  w’oods :”  a forest  exceedingly  dense  and  heavy, 
obstructed  with  undergrow'th  and  fallen  trees  in  every  stage 
of  decay.  In  such  a scene  one  hundred  and  thirty-four 
years  ago  Howe  fell  and 


*Parkman's  “Montcalm  and  W'olfe,”  vol.  I,  page  387, 
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t “From  the  giant  tangleil  dark  woods 
In  the  Trout  brook  at  the  ambush, 

Wet  with  mists  of  roaring  cascades, 

Floateth  up  his  strong  white  spirit.” 

* * * H:  * * * 

“In  the  abbey  of  Westminster, 

Wrote  his  name  young  Massachusetts; 

Carved  the  word  Ticonderoga 
In  the  proud  and  pallid  marble.” 

It  is  authentic  history  that  on  the  evening  of  the  4th  of 
July,  1758,  the  British  and  Colonial  army,  under  the  com- 
mand of  Gen.  Abercrombie,  was  lying  at  the  head  of  Lake 
George  preparatory  to  an  attack  upon  Fort  Carillon,  then 
commanded  by  Montcalm;  that  they  embarked  in  the 
morning  of  the  5th  on  the  waters  of  that  beautiful  lake — a 
superb  spectacle  of  the  pomp  and  panoply  of  war — that  at 
five  in  the  afternoon  they  reached  Sabbath  Day  point  where 
they  waited  until  eleven  at  night;  that  at  day-break  on  the 
6th  they  entered  the  second  narrows  near  Rogers  rock  and 
at  noon  the  whole  army  landed  near  the  present  steamboat 
landing  at  Baldwin.  Rogers,  the  ranger,  was  ordered  for- 
ward with  his  men  to  reconnoitre,  while  the  main  army  was 
formed  for  the  march.  Rogers  reached  wheat  was  known  as 
the  rising  ground,  a fourth  of  a mile  from  the  saw  mill,  and 
there  remained.  This  rising  ground  is  the  slope  of  the 
hill  where  the  present  academy  and  union  school  is  located, 
and  is  also  noted  on  the  map  before  referred  to.  In  the 
meantime  Lord  Howe,  with  Major  Putnam  and  200  rangers, 
marched  at  the  head,  but  at  some  distance  in  advance  of 
the  principal  column  of  the  army. 

Suddenly  they  encountered  a company  of  the  French, 
not  a part  of  the  main  army,  but  a small  party,  who  had 
been  watching  the  approach  of  the  British  and  seeking  their 
own  lines,  had  lost  their  way.  Shots  were  exchanged.  A 
hot  skirmish  ensued  and  Lord  Howe,  shot  through  the 
breast,  dropped  dead. 

The  place  was  near  Trout  brook,  about  seventy-five 
rods  from  where  Rogers  was  stationed ; so  near  that  as 
soon  as  Rogers  heard  the  firing,  he  turned  and  attacked  the 
same  party  of  French,  who  were  soon  put  to  flight. 

“The  British  army  was  needlessly  kept  under  arms  all 
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night  in  the  forest  and  in  the  morning  was  ordered  back  to 
the  landing  whence  it  came.” 

Such  are  the  facts  related  by  authentic  history. 

It  is  our  purpose  to  show  that  the  remains  of  Lord . 
Howe  were  buried  near  the  place  where  he  fell  and  that  such 
burial  was  a matter  of  necessity. 

The  death  occurred  in  the  heated  month  of  July.  The 
army  was  in  fighting  trim,  unincumbered  with  any  super- 
fluous baggage.  Hence  there  were  no  sufficient  appliances 
for  the  proper  embalming  or  preservation  of  the  dead. 
Without  such  means  it  is  unreasonable  to  suppose  that  th® 
body  could  have  been  properly  carried  over  a long  and  diffi- 
cult route,  necessarily  occupying  several  days  with  frequent 
changes  of  land  and  water  travel. 

Besides,  such  removal  was  not  practicable,  in  view  of  the 
danger  attending  the  same. 

Rogers,  who  as  a participant  in  these  very  scenes  is  of 
the  highest  authority,  says  in  his  journal  that  at  once  upon 
the  repulse  of  the  army  on  the  8th  of  July,  he  sent  out  five 
scouting  parties  on  both  sides  of  the  lake  (George)  and  went 
with  one  himself.  The  scout  extended  to  Fort  Edward. 
On  the  8th  he  found  a party  of  French  and  Indians,  one 
thousand  strong,  on  the  east  side  of  the  lake.  On  the  17th 
a British  regiment  was  attacked  half  waj^  between  the  head 
of  the  lake  and  Fort  Edward. 

It  is  a matter  of  history  that  the  wilderness  between  the 
lake  and  Fort  Edwaed  was  continually  traversed  by  bands 
of  Indians  and  French  in  search  of  plunder  and  scalps  down 
to  a period  as  late  as  the  final  evacuation  of  Ticonderoga 
by  the  French  in  Amherst’s  campaign.  It  would  therefore 
have  been  manifestly  hazardous  to  have  attempted  to  con- 
vey the  remains  to  Albany,  requiring  at  least  the  services  of 
a stronger  detachment  for  a guard  than  could  well  have 
been  spared  at  the  time. 

Watson’s  statement  of  the  departure  of  a single  barge 
with  its  naturally  small  company  seems  well  nigh  absurd 
when  we  consider  the  character  and  condition  of  the  roads, 
the  necessity  of  slow  travel,  as  a funeral  cortege,  and  the  in- 
numerable dangers  of  the  journey.  Such  an  attempt  would 
have  provoked  speedy  capture  by  a daring  and  watchful 
enemy. 
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It  may  be  further  stated  that  the  exigencies  of  the  time 
as  well  as  military  custom  did  not  warrent  any  such  re- 
moval. 

When  Howe  fell  the  army  were  in  a peculiar  condition  of 
doubt  and  uncertainty.  They  were  kept  under  arms  in  the 
dense  forest  the  whole  night  of  the  6th.  Rogers  held  his 
place  on  the  rising  ground.  It  was  evidently  a general  ex- 
pectation that  they  might  be  attacked  by  the  French  at 
any  time.  General  languor  and  consternation  affected  the 
courage  and  spirit  of  everybody.  There  was  no  order  or 
discipline.  All  thought  was  necessarily  turned  towards 
their  present  condition.  All  that  could  have  been  done  for 
the  lamented  dead  was  done.  The  extreme  probability  of  a 
contest  at  any  minute,  the  character  of  the  weather  of  a 
hot  summer  month  and  the  doubtful  issue  of  impending 
events,  all  constrained  a speedy  burial.  About  seventy-five 
rods  from  the  place  where  Howe  fell  was  the  oak  knoll  or 
rising  ground  where  Rogers  and  his  rangers  were  placed. 
This  was  a suitable  place  for  the  burial  as  it  was  near  the 
ancient  carrying  place  and  about  twenty  rods  east  of  the 
old  military  road.  Such  a place  as  this  in  so  dense  a forest 
might  the  easier  be  identified  at  any  future  time. 

We  can  well  imagine  that  sorr  owful  scene — perhaps  in  the 
early  evening  hours  of  the  6th — the  open  grave,  the  manly 
forms  of  the  rangers,  Putnam,  Stark,  Rogers  and  Peterson, 
the  unfortunate  Abercrombie,  the  groups  of  soldiers,  Camp- 
bell of  Inverawe,  ‘’silent  and  gloomy,  for  his  soul  was  dark 
with  the  foreshadowings  of  death.”  A few  short  words  are 
said,  the  coffin  is  placed  in  the  grave;  a stone  hastily  let- 
tered by  Peterson,  one  of  the  rangers,  is  put  at  the  head  of 
the  coffin  to  identify  the  remains;  the  ground  is  carefully  re- 
placed so  that  hostile  Indians  may  not  wantonly  disturb 
the  dead  and  the  sorrowing  group  of  soldier  friends  separate 
for  their  posts  of  duty  during  that  long  trying  night,  leav- 
ing the  dead  hero  in  his  last  restful  sleep. 

So  Braddock  was  buried  nearly  four  years  before  near 
the  Great  Meadows  in  the  road,  and  men,  horses  and  wagons 
passed  over  his  grave  effacing  every  sign  of  it,  lest  the  Indi- 
ans should  find  and  mutilate  the  body. 

So  Col.  Williams  was  buried  after  the  battle  of  Lake 
George,  some  twenty  rods  from  where  he  fell  and  the  place 
was  not  discovered  until  long  years  thereafter.  And  so 
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Howe  was  buried  secretly?  to  prevent  Indian  atrocities.  The 
great  battle  of  the  8th  was  fought  and  no  British  soldier 
saw  the  locality  until  the  following  year.  In  the  fluctuat- 
ing events  of  the  war  the  grave  was  left  undisturbed.  There 
is  a tradition,  before  referred  to  iu  the  present  Earl  Howe’s 
letter,  that  some  attempt  was  made  to  locate  the  place  for 
the  purpose  of  removal  to  England.  Subsequently  followed 
the  stirring  events  of  the  war  of  the  Revolution  and  the 
place  had  been  forgotten. 

The  grave  recently  found  in  Ticonderoga  was  beyond 
any  reasonable  doubt  the  grave  of  Lord  Howe. 

The  circumstances  of  the  discovery  are  as  follows: 

On  the  3d  of  October,  1889,  a workman  (Peter  Duchane) 
while  engaged  with  others  in  digging  a trench,  close  by  the 
door-yard  fence  of  Mr.  E.  M.  Gifford,  four  feet  or  more  un- 
der ground,  came  upon  a piece  of  decayed  board;  still  dig- 
ging he  lifted  out  a large  stone  close  against  the  board, 
then  a human  skull,  then  other  bones  of  a human  skeleton 
but  so  old  and  decayed  that  in  exhuming  them  from  the 
stiff  clay  they  were  considerably^  broken.  The  teeth  were 
those  of  a young  man,  and  round  and  white  as  to  the 
crowns.  The  top  of  the  coffin  had  fallen  in.  The  sides, 
head  and  bottom  were  there,  but  so  rotten  that  it  fell  to 
pieces  with  a slight  pressure.  The  wood  was  thought  to  be 
pine  reduced  to  about  half  an  inch  in  thickness. 

The  locality  is  the  same  rising  ground  we  have  before 
mentioned.  The  ground  has  never  before  been  disturbed  to 
any  depth  within  the  meraoiy  of  the  oldest  inhabitant. 
The  highway,  on  the  side  of  which  the  remains  were  found, 
has  been  where  it  now  runs  for  more  than  ninety  years.  No 
burial  ground  was  ever  within  a mile  of  the  spot  and  there 
is  no  tradition  or  knowledge  of  any  burial  there. 

Interest  was  at  once  aroused.  The  stone  was  examined. 
It  was  a hard  limestone  about  ten  inches  long  by  six  or 
seven  inches  wide,  flat  on  one  side  and  oval  on  the  other, 
weighing  twenty  or  twenty-five  pounds.  It  was  encrusted 
with  clay.  In  consequence  of  a letter  or  character  being 
partly  visible  it  was  carefully  washed  and  to  the  surprise  of 
everybody  an  inscription  in  capital  letters  was  found  cut  in 
the  hard  surface  in  four  parallel  lines  across  the  stone,  the 


Marked  stone  found  at  kead  of  ^rave  of  Lord  Viscount  Howe. 
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letters  being  two-thirds  of  an  inch  high  and  wide,  thus: 

Mem  of  1>  Howe  Killed  Trout  Brook. 

The  letters  were  apparently  pricked  with  a bayonet  or 
other  sharp  pointed  instrument.  It  was  found  evidently 
standing  upright  against  the  head  of  the  coffin.  A frag- 
ment of  a brass  button ; also  several  nails — old  fashioned 
hand  made,  such  as  are  found  in  the  old  fort — were  found, 
but  nothing  more. 

The  locality  is  identical  with  the  eventful  scenes  of  those 
disastrous  days  of  1758.  It  was  in  fact  the  only  ground 
continuously  held  by  the  English  during  the  6th  and  7th 
of  July.  It  was  a part  of  the  “rising  ground”  already  men- 
tioned. All  testimony  of  the  past  and  present  shows  that 
the  ground  has  been  undisturbed  except  by  the  lowering  or 
grading  of  the  surface  some  two  feet,  making  the  original 
depth  of  the  grave  nearh"  six  feet. 

It  was  discovered  by  the  merest  accident,  by  a man  who 
can  neither  read  nor  write  and  who  had  never  heard  of  Lord 
Howe.  There  are  no  charges  of  fraud  or  deceit.  The  stone 
was  at  no  time  in  the  possession  of  any  person  who  could 
or  would  have  tampered  with  it.  It  was  simply  impossible 
for  Duchane,  the  finder,  to  have  attempted  any  fraud,  and 
the  high  character  of  those  who  were  present  and  aided  in 
clearing  the  stone  is  a sufficient  answer  to  any  such  sug- 
gestion. 

The  o of  the  Lo  is  smaller  than  the  other  letters,  corres- 
ponding to  the  then  prevalent  practice  in  all  papers  and 
documents  of  designating  the  title  of  Lord  by  that  abbre- 
viation. The  words  “killed  Trout  brook”  are  very  signifi- 
cant as  being  a fair  and  only  description  at  that  time  which 
could  be  given  of  the  place  where  Howe  was  shot.  The 
name  Trout  brook  is  found  on  all  the  old  military  maps 
and  charts  of  the  vicinity. 

Under  the  circumstances  of  the  case  it  seems,  beyond  all 
possible  doubt,  that  this  grave  so  unexpectedly  discovered 
was  the  last  resting  place  of  the  gallant  hero.  The  lettered 
stone  is  a relic  that  bears  on  its  face  the  seal  of  truth.  It  is 
a silent  witness  to  the  establishment  beyond  a question  of 
the  identity  of  the  remains.  Its  presence  in  that  grave  can 
be  accounted  for  on  no  other  hypothesis.  It  presents  af- 
firmative testimony  not  to  be  gainsaid. 

But  the  proof  so  furnished  is  further  most  clearly  sub- 
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stantiated  by  a tradition  handed  down  in  the  Peterson  fam- 
ily, now  living  in  Ticonderoga. 

In  the  Rogers’  muster  roll  is  found  the  name  of  J.  Peter- 
son, a ranger.  He  was  a resident  of  Claremont,  N.  H.,  at 
the  time  of  the  old  French  war.  Men  are  now  living  who 
remember  “old  Peterson,”  so  called  because  he  reached  the 
patriarchal  age  of  at  least  107  years,  and  of  his  conversa- 
tions regarding  old  Ti.  and  the  old  war. 

He  had  two  sons,  Ephraim  and  Amasa,  both  of  whom 
eventually  settled  in  Ticonderoga  and  died  at  an  advanced 
age. 

Joseph  Peterson,  wlio  is  a grandson  of  Ephraim,  in  a 
sworn  affidavit,  states  that  while  Ephraim  and  Amasa  were 
living  in  his  father’s  family,  he  has  often  heard  them  talk  of 
their  father’s  services  in  the  old  French  war;  that  for  thirty 
years  he  was  an  Indian  fighter,  scout  and  minute  man ; that 
he  was  enrolled  in  Capt.  Rogers’  company  of  Rangers;  that 
an  older  brother,  a provincial,  was  killed  in  the  assault  of 
the  8th  on  Fort  Ti.  That  he,  the  father,  frequently  related 
that  he  was  not  far  from  Lord  Howe  when  he  was  killed; 
that  he  was  killed  on  the  east  side  of  the  outlet  of  Lake 
George  about  opposite  the  mouth  of  Trout  brook;  that  he 
was  present  at  Lord  Howe’s  burial,  and  being  a stone  cut- 
ter by  trade,  he  was  ordered  to  mark  a stone  to  be  put  in 
the  grave;  that  the  stone  was  lettered  by  him  and  he  saw 
it  put  in  the  grave  to  identify  it  afterwards ; that  Lord  Howe 
was  buried  on  the  highest  ground  right  opposite  the  mouth 
of  Trout  brook  and  east  of  the  outlet  of  Lake  George. 

The  Peterson  family  have  been  known  in  Ticonderoga 
for  three  generations  as  very  intelligent  and  especially  up- 
right and  truthful  people,  and  any  statement  made  by  them 
is  deserving  of  the  highest  respect. 

The  statement,  thus  related  is  the  only  voice  out  of  the 
past  which  gives  even  a hint  or  a suggestion  as  to  what  hap- 
pened on  the  battlefield  after  the  death  of  Lord  Howe.  It  is 
worthy  of  credence  as  being  connected  with  a family  history, 
handed  down  and  retained  with  an  honorable  pride  by  those 
whose  ancestors  took  part  in  the  stirring  events  of  colonial 
times.  Many  an  old  veteran’s  story  has  gone  into  and  be- 
come a part  of  our  own  war  chronicles,  all  the  more  inter- 
esting as  minute  details  are  thereby  furnished  which  docu- 
mentary history  fails  to  record. 
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It  was  natural  to  suppose  that  it  would  be  n^'cessary  in 
the  future  to  remove  the  remains  to  England  and  hence 
every  possible  measure  to  identify  the  grave. 

If  any  attempt  was  ever  made  to  find  the  place,  and  the 
traditions  of  the  Howe  family  show  that  there  was  such  an 
effort,  it  w’as  fruitless.  It  could  not  well  be  otherwise.  All, 
external  marks  of  burial  being  carefully  effaced  for  precau- 
tionary reasons,  it  w’ould  naturally  be  difficult  to  locate  the 
place  in  the  midst  of  a dense  forest  even  with  the  aid  of  any 
of  the  original  participants. 

A distinguished  writerof  Scotland,  SirThomasDick  Lau- 
der, Bart.,  born  in  1789,  in  his  famous  accountofthe  Vision 
of  Campbell,  of  Inverawee,  in  which  he  minutely  describes 
the  movements  of  the  army,  speaking  of  the  burial  of  Lord 
Howe,  uses  these  significant  words: 

“That  he  had  so  acquired  the  esteem  and  affection  of 
the  soldiers  that  they  assembled  in  groups  around  the  Zzur- 
rfecf  grave  to  which  his  venerated  remains  were  consigned 
and  wept  over  it  in  deep  and  silent  grief  * * * and  then 
returned  to  the  landing  place,  which  they  reached  early  in 
the  morning.” 


Thus  perished  in  the  early  manhood  of  an  illustrious 
career  the  one  ma  n a round  whose  name  clusters  the  affection- 
ate regards  of  the  grateful  colonists,  so  beloved  by  his 
• associates  that  even  Stark,  of  revolutionary  fame,  was 
wont  to  say  that  had  not  death  separated  them  he  might 
have  become  a tory  and  fought  under  British  colors.  “The 
noblest  Englishman  that  has  appeared  in  my  time  and  the 
best  soldier  in  the  British  army”  was  the  testimony  of  the 
gallant  Wolf:  “A  character  of  ancient  times;  a complete 
model  of  military  virtue,”  was  the  appreciative  evidence  of 
Pitt. 

In  memory  of  his  virtues,  for  his  services  had  not  reached 
their  full  fruition,  he  received  an  honor  from  one  of  the  lead- 
ing colonies  granted  to  no  other  leader  in  that  war,  not 
even  to  the  hero  of  Quebec.  The  province  of  Massachusetts 
Bay,  by  order  of  the  great  and  general  court  bearing  date 
February  1,  1759,  thus  resolved  : 

“Bearing  testimony  to  the  sense  which  the  province  had 
of  the  services  and  military  virtues  of  the  late  Lord  Vis- 
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count  Howe,  who  fell  in  the  last  campaign,  fighting  in  the 
cause  of  the  colonies,  and  also  to  express  the  affection  which 
their  officers  and  soldiers  bore  to  his  command. 

“Ordered  that  the  sum  of  250 pounds  be  paid  out  of  the 
publick  treasury  to  the  order  of  the  present  Lord  V’scount 
Howe  for  the  erection  of  a monument  to  his  Lordship’s 
memory,  to  be  built  in  such  a manner  and  situated  in  such 
place  as  the  present  Lord  Viscount"  Howe  shall  choose  and 
that  His  Excellency,  the  Governor,  be  desired  to  acquaint 
his  Lordship  therewith  in  such  manner  that  the  testimony 
be  engraved  on  such  monument.” 

And  yet  in  view  of  all  these  facts  regarding  the  great- 
ness of  the  man;  his  honorable  reputation,  the  love  of  his 
friends  and  comrades;  his  illustrious  ancestry  and  the  favor 
of  the  great  men  of  the  nation,  we  are  required  to  believe 
that  while  Westminster  Abbey  was  deemed  honored  in  con- 
taining his  monument,  his  remains  were  at  the  same  time 
lying  unhonored  and  unmarked  under  some  church  or  in 
some  vault  in  Albany, 

“and  none  so  poor  to  do  him  reverence.” 

The  supposition  is  repugnant  to  the  mind  of  every  reason- 
able person.  The  filial  duty  of  the  two  brothers,  who  were 
but  a short  time  afterwards  in  America,  the  loving  tender- 
ness of  the  colonies,  would  gladly  have  conveyed  the  remains 
to  his  ancestral  home  if  they  had  rested  where  they  could 
have  been  found. 

But  the  grave  on  the  oak  knoll,  a strange  resting  place 
for  England’s  hero,  failed  to  disclose  its  secret  until  130 
years  thereafter  and  then  the  chance  blow  of  a workman’s 
pick  told  the  long  forgotten  story. 

It  was  a sad  death ; a young  hero  in  the  fond  anticipa- 
tion of  coming  glory  cut  off  in  sight  of  his  crown.  It  was  a 
sad  and  lonely  gra  ve  amid  the  dense  shades  of  a vast  wil- 
derness, far  away  from  kindred  and  home,  but  it  is  all  the 
more  sad  to  know  that  in  view  of  the  so-called  traditional 
claims  presented  by  Albany  newspaper  writers  and  imagin- 
ative historians,  the  remains  cannot  even  now  have  suitable 
burial  amid  the  scenes  of  his  old  home. 

If  this  paper  may  be  the  means  of  directing  the  atten- 
tion of  this  honorable  Institute  to  a more  complete  investi- 
gation of  the  alleged  Albany  traditions  it  will  ha  ve  accom- 
plished its  purpose,  for  they  will  be  found  to  be  without 
foundation  and  of  no  historical  value. 


The  Death  of  Lord  Howe. 

A.  Poem  Published  in  the  Scott’s  Magazine,  October,  1 75<9. 

Britannia  mourns  her  youthful  hero  slain, 

And  sorrows  flow  thro’  all  her  martial  train  ; 

The  fair  their  tears,  the  brave  their  sighs  bestow, 

And  sad  America  bewails  for  Howe. 

Albion,  with  secret  pride  her  son  beheld. 

Form’d  for  the  Senate  or  the  hostile  field. 

Youthful  in  action  but  in  prudence  old. 

In  counsel  steady  and  in  danger  bold  ; 

The  soldier  brave,  with  patriot  soul  complete, 

Revere’d  by  all  “the  virtuous,  good  and  great.” 

Voluptous  ease  his  manly  breast  abhorr’d. 

When  kindred  nations  British  aid  implored. 

Without  command  to  fields  of  death  he  rov’d. 

And  fell  a victim  to  the  cause  he  lov’d. 

Oft  has  America  extolled  his  care 
To  form  the  legions  for  the  dangerous  war ; 

How  brother-like  he  bore  with  gen’rous  heart 
The  soldier’s  duty  with  the  leader’s  part ; 

Oft  has  beheld  him  with  belov’d  delight 
Innure  his  vet’rans  to  the  ambush  fight. 

By  great  example  he  their  breasts  inspir’d 
To  brave  all  danger  horrid  war  requir’d. 

Thus  wisely  trained,  the  adventurous  van  he  led. 

And  fell  the  first  among  the  honor’d  dead. 

So  dy’d  the  hero,  as  he  lived  approv’d 
By  all  lamented  as  by  all  belov’d. 

But  cease  your  sorrows,  Britons  weep  no  more, 
Since  grief  cannot  your  fav’rite  chief  restore, 

Then  from  your  thoughts  the  fatal  truth  convey  ; 

Behold  his  brothers  honor’s  call  obey. 

Proud  to  avenge  a slaughter’d  brother’s  cause. 

Fond  to  deserve  their  country’s  best  applause. 

Great  is  our  loss,  so  dreadful  be  their  rage. 

As  ruined  Gallia  only  can  assuage. 

’Tis  done  ! Brave  Richard  to  the  fight  returns, 

The  Gauls  affrighted  fly,  their  navy  burns. 

William  again  shall  scour  the  hostle  plain. 

And  foes  shall  fly  his  youthful  ire  in  vain. 

Thomas  enraged  shall  draw  the  avenging  steel. 

Till  Gallia’s  sons  their  triple  fury  feel. 

That  these  survive,  imperious  Lewis  know 
Who  fear  the  tenors  with  the  name  of  Howe. 

Written  at  Nottingham  (the  home  of  Lord  Howe)' Oct.  28,  1758. 


Various  Accounts  of  the  Alleged  Burial 
in  Albany. 


Lossing  in  his  “History  of  Gen.  Philip  Schuyler,”  after 
referring  to  the  advance  of  the  British,  says  : “In  this  man- 
ner they  had  proceeded  about  two  miles  and  were  crossing 
a brook  (Trout  brook)  within  the  sound  of  the  rushing 
waters  of  Ticonderoga,  when  the  right  centre,  commanded 
by  Lord  Howe  in  person,  came  suddenly  upon  a French 
party  of  about  three  hundred  men  who  had  lost  their  way 
and  had  been  wandering  in  the  forest  for  twelve  hours.  * * 
* * At  the  first  fire  Lord  Howe  was  struck  by  a musket 
ball  and  expired  immediately.  * * * On  the  7th,  another 
boat  had  passed  over  the  lake  upon  a different  errand.  It 
contained  the  body  of  the  young  Lord  Howe.  * * * It 
was  carried  on  a rude  bier  to  Fort  Edward  and  thence  to 
Albany  in  a batteau.  Major  Schuyler  caused  it  to  be  en- 
tombed in  his  family  vault]  and  there  it  lay  many  years, 
when  the  remains  were  placed  in  a leaden  coffin  and  depos- 
ited under  the  chancel  of  St.  Peter’s  church  in  that  city. 
They  rest  there  still.  We  have  observed  that  Lord  Howe, 
as  an  example  to  his  soldiers  had  cut  his  fine  and  abundant 
hair  very  short.  When  his  remains  were  taken  from  Scuy- 
ler’s  vault  for  re-entombment,  his  hair  had  grown  to  long 
dowing  locks  and  was  very  beautiful 

Macauley’s  “History  of  New  York”  claims  that  Howe 
was  shot  by  an  Indian,  but  has  not  a word  to  say  of  the 
burial. 
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Weise’s  “History  of  Albany”  says  “by  some  it  is  said, 
that  the  corpse  was  interred  in  a vault  of  the  English  church; 
by  others  in  one  of  the  Reformed  Protestant  Dutch 
churches.” 


Watson  in  his  “History  of  Essex  County”  says: 

“The  body  was  conveyed  to  Albany  and  buried  in  St. 
Peter’s  Episcoj^al  church,  which  stood  in  the  middle  of  State 
street.  His  obsequies  were  performed  with  every  pomp  of 
military  display  and  all  the  solemnities  of  religious  rituals. 
An  heraldic  insignia  marked  the  location  of  the  grave. 
Forty-four  years  elapsed  and  in  the  progress  of  improve- 
ment, that  edifice  was  demolished  and  the  grave  of  Howe 
exposed.  A double  coffin  was  revealed.  The  outer  one  which 
was  made  of  wizite  pine  was  nearly  decayed ; but  the  other 
formed  of  heavy  mahogany  was  almost  entire.  In  a few 
spots  it  was  wasted  and  the  pressure  of  the  earth  had 
forced  some  soil  into  the  interior.  When  the  lid  was  removed 
the  remains  appeared  clothed  in  a rich  silk  damaskcrement, 
in  which  they  were  enshrouded  on  his  interment.  The  teeth 
were  bright  and  perfect,  the  hair  stiffened  by  the  dressing  oi 
the  period,  \X\e  queue  entire,  the  ribbon  and  double  brace 
apparently  new  and  jet  black.  All  on  exposure  shrunk 
into  dust,  and  the  relics  of  the  high  bred  and  gallant  peer 
were  conveyed  by  vulgar  hands  to  the  common  charnel 
house  and  mingled  with  the  promiscuous  dead” 

The  author  adds  by  way  of  a foot-note  that  he  was  in- 
debted in  part  “to  a published  letter  of  Mrs.  Cochrane  for 
the  fact  of  the  interment  of  Howe  in  St.  Peter’s  and  to  the 
manuscript  of  Elkanah  Watson  for  the  circumstances  of 
his  exhumation.” 


Munsell,  in  his  “Collections  on  the  History  of  Albany,” 
vol.  1,  page  390,  says: 

“A  tradition  prevailed  to  a considerable  extent  that  the 
remains  of  the  Lord  Howe  who  was  killed  in  Abercrombie’s 
campaign  in  1758  were  buried  under  St.  Peter’s  church  re- 
cently demolished  (1859).  There  seems  to  have  been  no 
authority  for  it  whatever.  There  is  another  tradition  that 
he  was  buried  under  the  old  Dutch  church  and  his  remains 
^jfter wards  removed  to  England.” 
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In  the  same  volume,  page  446,  he  further  says : 

“It  is  stated  in  one  of  the  city  papers  that  one  of  the 
bodies  found  under  St.  Peter’s  church  is  supposed  to  have 
been  that  of  Lord  Howe  from  the  fact  that  the  deceased 
wore  longhair.  Col.  Humphrey',  in  his  life  of  Gen.  Putnam 
states,  and  on  the  authority  of  the  latter,  that  Lord  Howe 
cut  off  his  own  hair  and  required  the  soldiers  of  his  regiment 
to  do  the  same.” 

In  the  Albany  Evening  Jonrnal  of  March  30, 1859,  we 
find  the  following  statement: 

“This  morning  the  remains  of  a coffin  were  discovered 
and  in  it  were  found  the  bones  of  a large-sized  person.  That 
these  were  the  remains  of  Lord  Howe  there  can  be  but  little 
doubt.  Two  pieces  of  ribbon  in  a good  state  of  preserva- 
tion were  found  among  the  bones,  which  are  supposed  to 
have  bound  his  hair  together.  There  are  persons  now  living 
in  this  city  who  distinctly  recollect  the  fact  of  their  removal 
from  beneath  the  English  church,  as  it  was  then  called,  to 
the  grounds  of  the  present  St.  Peter’s.  It  is  alleged  by  them 
that  the  coffin  was  covered  with  canvas  and  that  saturated 
with  tar;  that  it  was  opened  and  exhibited  the  hair  in  a 
good  state  of  preservation  dressed  in  the  fashion  of  the  day. 
The  coffin  was  enclosed  in  another  and  then  deposited  un- 
der St.  Peter’s  church.” 


In  a letter  to  the  New  York  Evening  Post  under  date  of 
October  17,  1889,  Mr.  L.  B.  Proctor  described  as  the  “State 
Historian,”  although  we  have  no  knowledge  of  any  such  of- 
fice, is  quoted  as  authority  for  the  following  statement: 

1.  That  the  body  was  first  placed  in  the  Schuyler  vault. 

2.  Then  under  the  chancel  of  St.  Peter’s  church. 

3.  Then  in  the  Van  Rensselaer  vault. 

4.  Finally  in  the  new  Van  Rensselaer  vault  in  the  Rural 
cemetery  “where  they  now  rest.” 

He  is  also  quoted  as  saying  that  “when  the  remains 
were  removed  from  the  old  Van  Rensselaer  vault  to  the  new 
one  in  the  Rural  cemetery,  they  were  then  inspected  and 
with  the  bones  were  relics  of  military  dress  such  as  buttons, 
a gold  buckle  that  probably  encircled  the  sword  belt  in 
which  his  lordship  was  buried  and  other  military  insignia.” 
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In  London  Notes  and  Queries  of  Au2:u8t,  185f),  the  fol- 
lowing extract  is  taken  from  the  Albany  Argus: 

“We  believe  it  is  a tradition  rather  than  a matter  of 
record  that  the  remains  of  a British  nobleman  which  were 
buried  under  the  chancel  of  the  old  English  church  when  it 
stood  in  the  middle  of  State  street  were  taken  up  and  re- 
interred under  the  present  church  (1859)  when  it  was  built 
in  1804.  The  tradition  moreover  asserts  that  his  name  was 
Lord  Howe.  *****  There  is  no  monument,  mural 
tablet,  gravestone  or  even  a pavement  inscription  to  mark 
the  spot  or  attest  the  fact.” 

The  “Colonial  History  of  New  York,”  edited  by  E.  B. 
O’Callaghan,  M.  D.,  in  a foot  note  (vol.  X,  page  735)  re 
fers  to  the  old  tradition.  There  is  no  reference  to  any  burial 
in  the  text;  hence  it  furnishes  no  additional  weight,  being 
merely  a repetition  of  the  story. 

James  Kent,  in  his  biographical  sketch  of  Philip  Schuy- 
ler says  that  the  latter  “was  with  Lord  Howe  when  he  fell  by 
the  fire  of  the  enemy  on  landing  at  the  north  end  of  thelake; 
and  he  was  appointed  (as  he  himself  informed  me)  to  con- 
vey the  body  of  that  young  and  lamented  nobleman  to  Al- 
bany where  he  was  buried  with  appropriate  solemnities  in 
the  Episcopal  church.” 

Lossing  says  that  Schuyler  remained  at  the  head  of  the 
lake  to  superintend  the  forwarding  of  supplies  for  the  use  of 
the  army.  Hence  he  could  not  have  been  present  with  Lord 
Howe  at  the  time  of  his  death. 

Schuyler  may  have  been  appointed  to  take  the  remains 
to  Albany,  but  there  is  no  contemporaneous  evidence  what, 
ever  to  the  effect  that  he  did. 

Munsell’s  “Annals  or  History  of  Albany”  from  1620  to 
1850,  a minute  narrative  of  recorded  events,  fails  to  men- 
tion or  even  refer  to  any  reception  or  disposal  of  the  re- 
mains in  Albany. 

Gen.  Philip  Schuyler  died  Nov.  18,  1804,  and  was  buried 
in  the  family  vault  of  Hon.  Abram  Ten  Brook.  It  is  a safe 
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presumption,  threfeore,  thatthegeneraldidnotowna  family 
vault. 

Niles’  “Historical  Narrative  of  the  War  in  New  Eng- 
land” (vol.V,  page  467)  editedby  the  Massachusetts  Histor- 
ical Society,  after  narrating  various  stories  regarding  the 
battle  not  to  be  found  in  any  other  history,  says,  “The 
body  of  Lord  Howe  was  soon  after  brought  to  Albany  and 
honorably  interred.  ” 

Mr.  Niles  died  in  1762.  The  manuscript  of  his  narra- 
tive had  been  laid  away  in  some  trunk  or  box,  where  it  re- 
mained for  half  a century  or  more.  It  was  found  by  acci- 
dent and  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  Massachusetts  Histori- 
cal society,  who  published  it  in  1856  after  revising  and  cor- 
recting the  manuscript. 

A star  (*)  placed  after  the  word  interred' ' in  the  text 
of  the  narrative  as  quoted  above,  refers  the  reader  to  Mi- 
not’s “History  of  Massachusetts,”  vol.  II,  page  39,  and 
note.  “Holmes’  Annals,”  vol.  II,  page  82  and  note.  “Ban- 
croft’s History  of  the  United  States,”  vol.  IV,  pages  299, 
308. 

As  these  references  are  to  modern  authors,  who  lived 
from  a half  to  three-quarters  of  a century  after  the  death 
of  Mr.  Niles,  it  is  evident  that  the  above  quotation  as  to 
Howe’s  burial  has  been  added  by  those  who  “revised  and 
corrected”  the  manuscript  for  publication,  and  is  not  en- 
titled to  any  consideration  as  contemporaneous  authority. 
Besides  it  is  strange  that  the  writers,  to  whom  reference 
is  thus  made,  make  no  mention  of  any  burial  at  Albany, 
and  do  not  corroborate  the  statements  of  the  text  in  respect 
thereto. 
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Contemporaneous  History,  as  Found  in 
Letters,  Newspapers,  Magazines  and 
Other  Records  of  the  Year  1758. 


The  London  Daily  Advertiser  and  the  Gazette  issued  in 
the  months  of  August  and  September.  1758,  contain  a num- 
ber of  American  letters,  long  and  short,  dated  at  the  head 
of  Lake  George,  Albany,  New  York  and  Boston,  giving  mi- 
nute descriptions  of  the  campaign  and  in  particular  the 
manner  in  which  Lord  Howe  was  killed  and  his  many  noble 
qualities,  but  refer  in  no  instance  to  any  disposition  of  his 
remains. 

The  Gentleman' s Magazine  contains  two  letters  dated 
at  Lake  George,  July  14  and  15,  1758,  which  give  no  ac- 
count of  any  removal  of  the  remains  to  Albany. 

General  Abercrombie’s  dispatch  dated  “Army  Head- 
quarters, Lake  George,  July  12,  1758,”  says  not  a word  of 
any  disposition  of  the  body,  although  referring  appropri- 
ately to  Lord  Howe’s  death. 

The  following  historians  of  that  period  do  not  allude 
to  any  conveyance  of  the  remains  to  Albany:  “Roger’s 
Journal,”  Gov.  Hutchinson’s  “History  of  Mass.  Bay,  etc.,” 
Humphrey’s  “Life  of  Putnam,”  “Memoirs  of  Gen.  Stark,” 
Bancroft’s  “History  of  the  United  States,”  Parkman’s 
“Montcalm  and  Wolfe.” 

The  following  letter  written  in  Albany  under  date  of 
July  15,  1758,  and  printed  in  the  London  Daily  Advertiser 
of  August  22,  1758,  contains  no  reference  to  the  Albany  ob- 
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sequies  and  burial.  It  is  written  nine  days  after  Howe’s 
death,  and  certainly  within  or  shortly  after  the  period  of 
the  alleged  lying  in  state  and  burial  in  Albany: 

“It  is  with  the  utmost  concern  I acquaint  you  that  Vis- 
count George  Augustus  Howe,  Baron  of  Clenawly  in  the 
county  of  Fermanah,  in  the  Kingdom  of  Ireland,  on  Thurs- 
day, the  6th  inst,  July,  w^as  slain,  valiantly  fighting  the 
French  at  Ticonderoga.  This  excellent  young  nobleman  at 
an  age,  when  others  go  to  learn  the  art  of  war,  at  once  ap- 
peared a finished  statesman  and  general,  sober,  temperate, 
modest  and  active  and  did  his  business  without  noise.  This 
brave  man  on  his  arrival  in  America  entered  into  the  spirit 
of  the  country  and  the  enemy  ‘he  was  to  engage;  exercised 
his  regulars  in  ‘bush-fighting,’  accustomed  himself  to  long 
marches,  carried  his  own  provisions,  generally  soldier’s  fare 
— bread  and  pork— and  by  his  example  encouraged  and 
brought  over  many  to  his  discipline.  This,  all  who  had 
known  hiin  can  affirm.  Should  I enlarge  on  the  virtues  of 
the  deceased  it  would  exceed  the  design  of  your  paper.” 

The  silence  of  this  letter  touching  the  Albany  burial  is 
very  signWcant. 

.According  to  Lossing,  General  Schuyler,  who  is  claimed 
to  have  taken  the  remains  to  Albany  and  in  whose  vault 
they  were  said  to  have  been  placed,  sailed  for  England  Feb- 
ruary 16,  1761,  not  quite  three  years  after  Howe’s  death. 
Surely  if  the  remains  had  been  placed  in  his  vault  or  in  any 
place  in  Albany  he  would  have  taken  them  with  him  to  Eng- 
land, as  a manifest  duty  not  only  to  himself,  as  a friend,  but 
also  to  the  mother  and  brothers  of  Lord  Howe. 

The  Scot’s  (Edinburgh)  Magazine  of  August,  1758,  re- 
ferring to  the  death  of  Howe  says  “ July  6,  killed  in  an  ac- 
tion near  Ticonderoga  in  North  America,  George  Augustus 
Howe,  Lord  Viscount  Howe,  an  Irish  peer,  member  from 
Nottingham,  colonel  of  the  55th  regiment  of  foot,  and  a 
brigadier  on  the  American  establishment.  His  lordship  is 
succeeded  in  honors  and  estate  by  his  brother,  Richard 
Howe.” 

But  there  is  no  reference  to  any  burial. 

Capt.  David  Holmes  of  Connecticut  commanded  a com- 
pany in  Col.  Fitch’s  regiment  at  the  battle  of  Ticonderoga, 
July,  1758.  He  was  the  author  of  four  volumes  of  inanu- 
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script  which  comprised  his  “orderly  books.”  These  passed 
into  the  possession  of  Rev.  Abiel  Holmes,  D.  D.  minister  of 
the  First  church  in  Cambridge,  Mass.  Dr.  Holmes,  in  his 
“Annals  of  America,”  quotes  largely  from  this  manuscript 
in  regard  to  the  old  French  war  and  particularly,  Abercrom- 
bie’s campaign,  but  finds  no  record  regarding  any  dispo- 
sition of  the  remains  of  Lord  Howe, 

Extracts  from  the  “Memoirs  of  an  American  Lady’’  by 
Mrs.  Anne  Grant. 

This  lady  in  her  younger  years  was  a friend  of  the  vari- 
ous representative  families  of  Albany  and  vicinity  and 
among  others  of  Mrs.  (Aunt)  Schuyler,  the  mother  of  Philip 
Schuyler.  She  narrates  many  things  of  interest  in  connec- 
tion with  Abercrombie’s  campaign  and  referring  to  the  re- 
forms made  by  Lord  Howe  in  the  service  says : “He  forbade 
all  display  of  gold  and  scarlet  in  the  rugged  march  they 
were  about  to  make  and  set  the  example  by  wearing  him- 
self an  ammunition  coat,  one  of  the  soldiers,  cut  short.  The 
greatest  privation  of  the  young  and  vain  yet  remained. 
Lord  Howe’s  hair  was  fine  and  very  abundant.  He,  how- 
ever, cropped  it  and  ordered  everyone  else  to  do  the  same.  * 
* * The  night  before  the  army  moved  Madam  and  Lord 
Howe  had  a long  and  serious  conversation.  In  the  morning 
his  lordship  proposed  setting  out  very  early,  but  Aunt 
Schuyler  had  breakfast  ready,  which  he  did  not  expect.  He 
smiled  and  said  he  would  not  disappoint  her  as  it  was  hard 
to  say  when  again  he  might  breakfast  with  her  or  any  other 
lady,  * * * A few  days  after  Lord  Howe’s  departure,  in 
the  afternoon,  a man  was  seen  coming  from  the  north,  gal- 
loping violently,  without  a hat.  Pedrom  (Mrs.  Schuyler’s 
brother)  ran  instantly  to  inquire  the  cause.  The  man  gal- 
loped on  crying  out  Lord  Howe  was  killed.  * *”  She  fur- 
ther states  that  Mrs.  Schuyler  had  her  house  and  barn  fitted 
up  as  a hospital  for  the  wounded  and  speaks  of  her  extreme 
kindness  and  continues,  “Could  I clearly  arrange  and  recol- 
lect the  incidents  of  this  period,  as  I have  often  heard  them, 
they  would  of  themselves  fill  a volume.” 

Mrs.  Grant  left  Albany  prior  to  1810  and  yet,  strange 
to  say,  she  makes  no  statement  regarding  the  disposition 
of  Lord  Howe’s  body.  Her  narrative,  so  far  as  he  is  con- 
cerned, ends  with  the  tidings  of  his  death  as  brought  by  the 
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messenger.  It  seems  impossible  to  believe  that  her  story  of 
those  eventful  days,  so  minute  and  particular  in  other  re- 
spects, even  to  details  of  the  reception  and  care  of  the 
wounded  after  the  battle,  should  have  failed  to  mention  the 
Albany  funeral  and  burial,  if  any  such  event  had  taken 
place. 

The  published  letters  and  correspondence  of  William 
Pitt,  Prime  Minister  of  Enj^land,  contain  no  letter  or  other 
writing  in  any  way  referring  to  the  burial  of  Lord  Howe. 

Extract  from  letter  of  D.  Turner,  Washington,  D.  C.: 

“I  have  searched  thoroughly  in  the  Congressional  Li- 
brary at  Washington  the  Gentleman’s  Magazine  from  Au- 
gust to  December,  1758,  inclusive,  also  the  numbers  for  the 
year  1759  and  also  the  Scot’s  Magazine.  I then  went 
through  with  the  utmost  care  the  tiles  of  the  London  Daily 
Advertiser  (of  which  not  a number  is  missing)  subsequent 
to  July  1st,  1758,  to  the  end  of  the  year,  also  other  contem- 
poraneous history.  I found  several  letters  giving  in  full  the 
account  of  the  advance,  the  death  of  Lord  Howe,  the  de- 
feat and  the  return  of  the  army  to  the  head  of  Lake  George; 
also  the  names  of  some  of  the  wounded,  the  case  of  Col. 
Campbell,  his  death  and  burial  at  Fort  Edward,  but  not  a 
word  or  a reference  in  any  form  as  to  the  disposition  or 
burial  of  the  remains  of  Lord  Howe.  It  is  a very  singular 
fact;  most  worthy  of  attention,  that  neither  Abercrombie, 
Pitt.  Schuyler,  Aunt  Schuyler,  the  officers  attached  to  the 
expedition,  nor  any  of  the  contemporaneous  writers  have  a 
word  to  say  as  regards  what  was  done  with  Lord  Howe’s 
remains. 

“If  the  body  had  been  taken  to  Albany,  why  was  not 
the  fact  recorded.  There  could  surel3^  have  been  no  reason 
for  any  silence  in  regrad  thereto  if  such  had  been  the  fact. 
But  if  the  remains  were  buried  at  Ticonderoga,  on  the  soil 
of  the  enemies’  scalpers,  we  can  readily  understand  why  the 
strictest  secrecy  should  be  observed. 

“Show  us  a line  from  a newspaper,  letter  or  magazine 
written  or  printed  at  the  time  of  the  French  war;  or  a mon- 
ument, tablet  or  gravestone  on  which  even  the  letter  ‘H'  is 
engraved  or  any  mark  to  sustain  the  Albany  story,  then  it 
may  be  possiblly  admitted  that  there  is  a slight  cause  to 
put  some  credence  in  the  tradition.  In  the  absence  of  such 
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evidence,  the  tradition  has  no  legal  or  authentic  found- 
ation.” 

“Entick’s  History  of  the  Late  War,”  published  in  Lon- 
don in'1763,  mentions  the  death  of  Lord  Howe  and  con- 
tains a copy  of  the  letter  by  General  Abenirombie  praising 
Lord  Howe  and  deploring  his  death,  but  saying  nothing 
whatever  about  the  time  or  place  of  his  burial. 

“Military  Journals  of  Two  Soldiers.”  One  in  1758, 
the  other  in  1775;  published  at  Poughkeepsie  in  1855;  with 
notes  by  B.  J.  Lossing.  The  death  of  Lord  Howe  is  referred 
to  at  pages  20,  21  and  22,  and  Lossing’s  notes  stating,  that 
the  burial  was  at  Albany,  referring  to  the  old  tradition. 

“Journal  of  a Provincial  Oflicer  in  1758.”  Published  in 
the  Historical  Magazine  for  August,  1871,  being  No.  2 in 
Volume  10  of  the  Second  Series.  This  Journal  (at  page 
113)  speaks  of  the  death  of  Lord  Howe,  but  says  nothing 
about  the  burial. 

“Putnam’s  Journal.”  Edited  by»E.  C.  Dawes  and  pub- 
lished by  Munsell  at  Albany  in  1866,  mentions  the  death  of 
Lord  Howe  at  page  68,  but  says  nothing  about  the  time  or 
place  of  burial. 

“Pouchot’s  Memoirs”  Edited  by  F.  B.  Hough,  pub- 
lished at  Roxbury,  Mass.,  in  1866,  Volume  1,  page  112. 
The  text  of  the  memoirs  mentions  the  death  of  Lord  Howe 
and  the  note  at  the  foot  of  the  page  by  Mr.  Hough  says  that 
the  remains  were  taken  to  Albany  and  buried  under  the 
English  church,  and  that  it  is  believed  they  were  subse- 
quently returned  to  England.  No  authority,  however,  is 
cited  for  either  of  these  statements. 

“Winsor’s  Narrative  and  Critical  History  of  America,” 
Volume  5,  page  522.  Mr.  AVinsor,  the  editor,  in  a note  re- 
fers to  M^atson  and  Lossing  as  his  authorities  on  the  place 
of  burial  and  states  that  Lord  Howe  was  buried  in  St. 
Peter’s  church  at  Albany,  and  cites  further  onthisLossing’s 
article  on  Old  Albany,  on  the  14th  Volumeof  Harper’s  Mag- 
azine at  page  453.  This  article  by  Lossing  is  quite  inter- 
esting and  states  that  the  burial  took  place  as  cited  by  Mr. 
Winsor,  but  refers  to  no  authority  for  the  statement. 

Through  the  kindness  of  F.  M.  Ray,  Esq.,  of  Portland, 
Maine,  we  have  been  favored  with  a copy  of  the  “Journal  of 
Dr.  Caleb  Rea,  written  during  the  expedition  against  Ticon- 
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deroga  in  1758,”  published  at  Salem,  Mass.,  1881.  On 
paji^es  24  and  25  there  is  given  an  account  of  the  skirmish 
on  the  6th  of  July,  from  which  we  make  the  following  ex- 
tracts: “At  9 o’clock  in  ye  morning  we  landed  at  the  bot- 
tom of  ye  Lake.  * * * they  marched  for  Ticonderoga 
about  12  at  Noon  and  about  3 they  met  with  ye  Enemy. 
* * * njy  Lord  How  who  behaved  exceedingly  well  in  front 
of  ye  battle  was  killed  and  most  lamented  being  a veiy  ac- 
tive, pleasant  man,  they  came  in  from  ye  persute  about  Sun 
Sett.  * * * Lord  How  was  Brou’t  in  and  embalmed.  * 
* * I can’t  but  observe  since  Lord  How’s  Death,  Busi- 
ness seems  a little  Stagnant.” 

The  reference  in  the  above  extract  to  the  “embalming” 
of  the  body  of  Lord  Howe  does  not  militate  against  the  line 
of  argument  in  the  foregoing  paper.  It  would  be  very  nat- 
ural in  the  case  of  so  distinguished  a man — the  real  leader 
of  the  army— that  every  means  should  be  taken,  how'ever 
rude  and  unskilful  by  reason  of  the  time  and  circumstances, 
towards  the  preservation  of  the  body  for  a subsequent  re- 
moval. 

It  must  be  remembered  that  the  decisive  battle  had  not 
yet  been  fought  and  that  the  British  and  Continental  army 
had  reason  to  hope  for  a victorious  result.  In  that  event 
it  is  natural  to  believe  that  the  body  would  have  been 
hastily  interred  to  be  afterwards  taken  up  for  conveyance 
to  England.  Thus  we  have  a reason  for  such  embalming  as 
could  have  been  given  at  so  unfavorable  time.  Weconsider, 
however,  and  this  point  should  not  be  overlooked,  that  this 
journal  of  Surgeon  Rea,  in  omitting  to  mention  any  further 
disposition  of  the  body  beyond  the  embalming,  strengthens 
the  argument  before  advanced  that  it  was  the  intention  of 
those  in  command  to  preserve  as  a strict  military  secret  the 
temporary  resting  place  of  the  deceased  general,  to  await 
the  results  of  the  coming  battle.  If  the  army  should  be  vic- 
torious, then  the  remains  could  be  easily  removed  or  if  de- 
feated, they  would  be  secure  from  desecration  by  the  In- 
dians, and  by  means  of  the  lettered  stone  could  be  identified 
at  some  subsequent  time. 

The  “Journal  of  Rev.  John  Cleveland,”  chaplain  of  the 
regiment  to  which  Dr.  Rea  was  attached  as  surgeon,  pub- 
lished in  the  collections  of  the  Essex  (Mass.)  Institute, 
simply  mentions  the  fact  that  Lord  Howe  was  killed  on  the 
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6th  of  July,  but  fails  to  refer  to  any  disposal  of  the  re- 
mains. 

The  Journal  of  the  Rev.  Daniel  Shute,  one  of  the  chap- 
lains in  attendance  upon  the  expedition  (Vol.  12,  Essex  In- 
stitute Historical  Collections)  merely  refers  to  the  death  of 
Lord  Howe,  but  says  nothingaboutany  removal  of  the  body 
or  its  interment. 

As  showing  the  terrible  panic  which  ensued  after  the  bat- 
tle of  the  8 th,  not  only  affecting  directly  the  army  itself  but 
also  the  inhabitants  along  the  line  of  the  Hudson,  even  to 
the  city  of  Albany,  we  quote  from  the  following  authorities. 
It  would  naturally  seem  that  in  such  a state  of  affairs  no 
effort  would  be  made  to  remove  the  body  of  Lord  Howe, 
when  everyone  was  considering  his  own  safety. 

“They  (English  army)  had  left  behind  several  barrels  of 
provisions  and  a large  quantity  of  baggage;  while  in  a 
marshy  place  that  they  had  crossed  was  found  a.  consider- 
able number  of  their  shoes  which  had  stuck  in  the  mud  and 
which  they  had  not  stopped  to  recover.  They  had  embarked 
and  retreated  to  the  head  of  the  lake  in  a disorder  and  de- 
jection wofully  contrasted  with  the  pomp  of  their  advance. 

* * * Col.  Williams  wrote,  “I  have  told  facts;  you  may 
put  the  epithets  upon  them ; in  one  word  what  with  fa  tigue 
want  of  sleep,  exercise  of  mind,  and  leaving  the  place  we 
went  to  capture,  the  best  part  of  the  army  is  unhinged.” 
Parkman’s  Montcalm  and  Wolfe,  pp.  Ill,  114. 

Reaching  the  landing  early  in  the  morning  of  the  ninth, 
the  army  in  wild  affright  would  have  rushed  into  the  ba- 
teaux and  sunk  the  greater  partion  of  them  had  not  Col. 
Bradstreet  by  his  coolness  convinced  them  that  there  was 
no  immediate  danger  and  prevailed  upon  them  to  embark 
quietly  and  in  good  order. 

A panic  seized  the  inhabitants  along  the  whole  of  the 
Hudson  and  Mohawk  valleys.  A letter  to  Lt.  Col.  Clinton 
from  his  son-in-law,  J.  McClayhey,  says:  “Our  ears  have 
been  filled  with  nothing  these  several  days  but  the  report  of 
death,  blood  and  slaughter.  We  heard  that  Lord  Howe 
was  killed  and  five  thousand  of  our  men  blown  up  in  a mine 
at  Ticonderoga  and  that  the  York  and  Jersey  forces  made 
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three  thousand  of  that  number  which  filled  us  with  the 
greatest  concern. 

In  Schenectady  and  Albany  the  militia  were  called  out 
and  the  guards  doubled ; while  for  additional  protection 
large  numbers  of  men,  stationed  in  the  block  houses,  kept  a 
sharp  watch  day  and  night.” 

Stone’s  Life  of  Sir  William  Johnson,  Vol.  11,  pages 
74,  75. 


Testimony  Regarding  the  Marked  Stone 
Found  in  Lord  Howe’s  Grave, 
Ticonderoga,  N.  Y. 


State  of  New  York,\ 

County  of  Essex,  / 

On  this  1st  day  of  June,  1891,  before  the  undersigned, a 
notary  public  in  and  for  said  county,  came  Joseph  Peterson, 
to  me  well  known  and  whom  I certify  to  be  entirely  respect- 
able and  worthy  of  full  credit,  and  who  being  duly  sworn 
by  me,  deposes  and  says: 

That  he  resides  in  the  town  of  Ticonderoga,  in  said 
county,  on  Trout  brook,  and  is  59  years  of  age.  That  his 
father,  Benjamin  Peterson,  was  a native  of  Claremont,  N. 
H.,  and  came  from  Barnet,  Vt.,  to  Trout  Brook  valley,  and 
settled  there  in  September,  1837,  and  died  there  at  the  age 
of  91  years,  a few  years  ago. 

An  uncle  of  said  Benjamin  Peterson,  named  Amasa 
Peterson,  had  settled  on  Trout  brook  a few  years  before  de- 
ponent’s father  so  came  there.  Two  or  three  years  after 
Benjamin  Peterson  so  settled  on  Trout  brook,  deponent’s 
grandfather,  whose  name  was  Ephraim  Peterson,  came  from 
the  east,  and  lived  with  his  son,  Benjamin,  until  said  Eph- 
raim’s death.  He  was  92  or  93  years  old  then,  and  died  at 
Trout  brook  aged  95  years  and  upwards.  Said  Amasa 
Peterson  was  about  five  years  younger.  He  died  aged  be- 
tween 92  and  95  years  of  age.  Amasa  Peterson  was  a 
school  teacher,  and  said  Ephraim  was  a veterinary  surgeon. 
The  foregoing  are  ma  tters  of  family  history  gathered  by  de- 
ponent from  his  father  and  said  old  men. 

That  deponent,  while  said  grandfather  and  granduncle 
w'ere  living  in  his  father’s  family,  often  heard  them  talk  of 
their  father’s  services  in  the  old  French  war,  about  Ticonde- 
roga and  vicinity,  and  of  Trout  brook.  Their  father  told 
them  that  at  tha  t,time  the  forest  in  Trout  brook  valley  was 
the  worst  jungle  that  he  ever  traveled  through.  This  place 
was  called  Trout  brook  at  the  time.  (1755-58.) 

They  said  that  for  thirty  years  their  father  was  an  In- 
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dian  fighter  and  scout  and  minute  man.  Deponent  was 
greatly  interested  in  w^hat  they  said  of  the  events  of  that 
war  in  Ticouderoga  and  his  memory  of  their  statements  is 
distinct.  He  heard  the  same  many  times. 

They  said  that  their  father  was  in  Capt.  Rogers’ com- 
pany of  rangers.  That  they  had  an  older  brother  who  was 
in  the  same  war,  but  in  a provincial  regiment,  an  enlisted 
soldier.  That  this  brother  was  killed  in  the  assault  on  Fort 
Ticouderoga,  July  8,1758,  two  days  after  Lord  Howe’s  death. 
Their  father  told  them  that  he  was  present  under  Capt. 
Rogers,  and  he  was  not  far  from  Lord  Howe  when  the 
latter  was  shot— on  the  6th  of  July. 

The  old  man,  their  father,  told  them  that  Howe  was 
killed  on  the  east  side  of  the  outlet  of  Lake  George,  about 
opposite  the  mouth  of  Trout  brook,  and  he  told  them  that 
he  was  present  at  Lord  Howe’s  burial,  and  being  a stone 
cutter  by  trade,  he  was  ordered  to  mark  a stone  to  be  put 
in  the  grave.  And  that  he  lettered  a stone  and  put  it  in  the 
grave  to  identify  the  body  afterwards.  He  said  that  Lord 
Howe  was  buried  in  the  highest  ground  right  opposite  the 
mouth  of  Trout  brook,  and  east  of  the  outlet  of  Lake 
George.  From  their  father’s  description  of  the  spot  they 
thought  they  could  go  very  near  the  spot  themselves. 

He  told  them  that  in  that  war  he  worked  atthe  building 
of  Fort  George,  at  the  head  of  Lake  George,  and  upon  other 
forts  in  these  parts. 

Deponent  further  says  that  it  is  a part  of  the  family  his- 
tory handed  down  in  the  family,  that  his  said  great  grand- 
father moved  from  Bridgewater,  Mass.,  to  Claremont,  N. 
H.,  before  the  old  French  war.  And  that  he  was  a “min- 
ute man”  and  ranger  or  scout  under  Rogers,  and  that  he 
lived  to  a very  great  age  being  107  years  old  or  upwards  at 
his  death. 

JOSEPH  PETERSON. 

Subscribed  and  sworn  to  before \ 
me  this  1st  day  of  June,  1891./ 

John  C.  Fenton, 

Notary  Public, 

Essex  County. 

State  of  New  York,/  . 

County  of  Essex,  J 

On  this  19th  day  of  January,  1893,  personally  came 
before  the  undersigned,  a notary  public,  residing  in  Ticonde- 
roga,  in  said  county,  Peter  Duchane,  to  me  known  and 
whom  I certify  to  be  respectable  and  entitled  to  credit,  and 
who  being  duly  sworn  by  me  deposes  and  says : 

That  he  resides  in  said  town  and  is  a workman.  That 
on  the  3d  day  of  October,  1889,  while  deponent  and  others 
were  digging  a drain  along  the  elevation  of  ground  east  of 
Trout  brook  in  said  town  and  about  one-fourth  of  a mile 
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southerly  from  the  outlet  of  Lake  George,  deponent  uncov- 
ered a decayed  wooden  coffin  containing  the  remains  of  a 
man.  That  the  said  spot  was  marked  by  the  stone  inscribed 
“Mem  of  L^  Howe  Killed  Trout  Brook.”  This  stone  was 
placed  against  the  head  of  the  coffin.  No  inscription  was 
visible  upon  the  stone  at  that  time,  it  being  covered  with  a 
film  of  clay  which  filled  all  the  letters  of  the  inscription. 
The  stone  was  laid  on  the  bank  of  the  ditch  and  was  left 
there  until  a day  later  when  John  C.  Fenton,  the  town  clerk 
of  said  town,  requested  deponent  to  biing  the  stone  to 
his  office,  which  deponent  did.  No  letters  were  yet  visible  on 
the  stone.  By  said  town  clerk’s  directions  deponent  then 
washed  the  clay  from  said  stone  at  a sink  near  by.  The  in- 
scription then  appeared  in  the  precise  condition  now  visible 
on  the  stone.  The  stone  has  never  since  its  discovery  been 
marked  or  tampered  with  in  any  manner  nor  has  any  tool  of 
any  sort  been  used  upon  the  stone  or  the  inscription.  That 
deponent,  at  the  request  of  said  town  clerk  and  the  town 
supervisor,  placed  the  stone  in  the  custody  of  said  town  of- 
ficers directly  after  the  inscription  was  so  discovered  and 
the  same  has  ever  since  been  in  their  custody  until  the  last 
two  or  three  months,  during  which  time  it  has  been  in  de- 
ponent’s custody,  except  for  a short  period  during  which 
Prof.  E.  J.  Owen  had  the  stone  in  his  possession  to  take  the 
same  to  Albany  to  illustrate  his  lecture  upon  the  death  and 
grave  of  Lord  Howe.  That  the  stone  is  now  in  precisely 
the  same  condition  it  was  in  when  the  clay  was  first  washed 
out  of  the  inscription  as  aforesaid. 

The  said  coffin  laid  about  four  or  four  and  one-half  feet 
below  the  surface,  with  the  head  and  this  stone  in  the  ditch 
deponent  was  digging  and  the  body  of  the  coffin  extending 
easterly  under  the  sidewalk  along  the  roadside  at  the  place. 

A piece  of  graphite  rock  of  four  or  five  pounds  weight 
also  laid  a t the  head  of  the  coffin  beside  the  stone.  No  spec- 
imen of  graphite  rock  is  known  to  exist  within  four  miles  of 
the  spot  in  question.  Deponent  further  says  that  the  hu- 
man bones,  together  with  several  wrought  nails  from  the 
decayed  coffin  were  taken  up  from  the  said  grave  at  the 
same  time  after  the  discovery  and  at  once  delivered  into  the 
custody  of  the  said  town  officers  and  were  enclosed  in  a 
tightly  nailed  box  and  so  enclosed  have  remained  to  this 
time  in  the  possession  of  the  said  town  officers,  viz.:  town 
elerk  and  supervisor. 


Sworn  to  before  me  this  19th\ 
day  of  July,  1893.  f 


PETER  ><!  DUCHANE. 

Mark. 


John  C.  Fenton, 

Notary  Public, 

for  Essex  County. 
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State  of  New  York,\^^  . 

County  of  Essex,  / 

On  this  20th  day  of  January,  1893,  at  Ticonderoga,  in 
said  county,  before  the  undersigned  personally  came  John 
C.  Fenton,  a resident  of  said  town,  whom  I certify  to  be  a 
counselor  at  law  and  town  clerk  of  said  town,  who,  being 
duly  sworn  by  me,  deposes  and  says: 

That  he  is  an  attorney  and  counselor  at  law  and  town 
clerk  of  said  town  of  Ticonderoga.  That  in  regard  to  the 
grave,  the  inscribed  stone  and  the  human  remains  discov- 
ered in  said  town  on  the  third  day  of  October,  1889,  and 
supposed  to  be  the  remains  of  Lord  Howe,  deponent  says 
that  he  was  present  at  the  time  of  said  discovery  of  the 
same  and  saw  said  grave,  coffin  and  remains  and  saw  the 
latter  taken  from  the  ground.  That  said  human  bones  con- 
tained in  a securely  fastened  box  have  ever  since  that  time 
been,  and  are  now,  in  deponent’s  posSsesion  as  town 
clerk. 

That  by  deponent’s  direction  Peter  Duchane,  the  work- 
man who  discovered  the  grave,  brought  the  stone  found  at 
the  head  of  the  coffin  in  the  bottom  of  the  grave,  to  depon- 
ent at  his  office,  the  day  after  the  discovery.  At  this  time 
no  inscription  was  visible,  the  stone  being  covered  by  a film 
of  clay,  which  filled  up  the  inscription  entirely.  By  depon- 
ent’s direction  said  Duchane  washed  said  stone  in  a sink 
hard  by.  This  cleansing  revealed  the  inscription  “Mem.  L® 
Howe,  Killed  Trout  Brook”  as  it  appears  at  this  day,  and 
as  Duchane  was  unable  to  read,  deponent  was  the  first  per- 
son after  the  discovery  to  see  and  read  the  said  inscription. 
By  deponent’s  advice  the  stone  with  the  remains  found  in 
the  grave  was  directly  afterwards  placed  in  the  custody  and 
possession  of  deponent  as  town  clerk  and  Charles  A.  Stevens, 
the  supervisor  of  said  town,  for  safety.  And  the  same  have 
constantly  remained  in  their  possession  until  two  months 
prior  to  the  date  hereof,  when  the  stone  went  into  the  cus- 
tody of  the  said  Peter  Duchane  with  whom  it  has  remained 
to  this  date  except  for  a few  days,  during  which  Prof.  E.  J. 
Owen  had  the  stone  in  his  possession  to  take  it  to  Albany 
to  illustrate  his  essay  upon  Lord  Howe’s  death  and  place  of 
burial. 

No  mark  has  been  placed  on  or  removed  from  said  stone 
since  its  discovery.  It  has  not  been  changed  or  tampered 
with  nor  subjected  to  any  experiment  whatever  since  its  re- 
moval from  said  grave.  The  inscription,  the  several  letters 
and  the  surface  of  the  stone  remain  in  the  precise  condition 
first  revealed  by  the  washing  of  the  clay  from  the  same  as 
above  described.  The  letters  appear  to  have  been  formed 
with  a punch  of  some  sort,  perhaps  the  point  of  a bayonet 
used  as  a punch,  with  a hammer. 

On  the  removal  of  the  clay,  the  letters  appeared  as  fresh 
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as  they  do  now.  There  has  been  no  ehange  in  their  appear- 
ance As  above  stated  the  hntnan  bones  found  in  said  grave, 
with  some  fragments  of  the  coffin  still  remain  in  deponent’s 
possession,  but  so  decayed  that  it  is  apparently  impossible 
to  tell  the  kind  of  wood  of  which  it  is  made. 

JOHN  C.  FENTON. 

Sworn  to  before  me  this  20th \ 
day  of  January,  1893.  j 

P.  J.  Finn, 

Notary  Public. 


State  of  New  York,\^^  . 

County  of  Essex,  / 

On  this  19th  day  of  January,  1893,  before  the  under- 
signed, a notary  public  of  said  county,  residing  in  the  town 
of  Ticonderoga,  personally  came  Charles  A.  Stevens,  to  me 
known,  who  being  duh"  sworn  by  me,  did  depose  and  say  : 

Tlujt  he  is  a merchant  and  resident  of  said  town,  and 
that  in  the  month  of  October,  1889,  and  at  and  after  the 
time  of  the  discovery  in  said  town  of  thegrave, supposed  to 
be  the  grave  of  Lord  Howe  and  of  the  inscribed  stone  in 
said  grave,  deponent  was  the  supervisor  of  said  town  of  Ti- 
conderoga. 

That  directly  after  the  discovery  of  said  grave  and  stone 
the  said  stone  was  delivered  to  deponent  as  supervisor  and 
John  C.  Fenton  as  town  clerk  of  said  town  for  safe-keeping, 
by  Peter  Duchane,  the  person  who  discovered  said  grave 
and  stone.  That  the  said  stone  remained  in  their  custody 
from  that  time,  until  about  two  months  ago,  when  the  pos- 
session thereof  was  resumed  by  said  Duchane. 

That  during  the  possession  of  said  stone  by  said  town 
officers,  the  same  was  not,  nor  have  the  letters  thereof  been 
changed  or  altered  or  tampered  with  in  any  manner.  No 
tool  has  been  used  upon  the  stone  or  the  inscription.  Both 
are  now  in  the  same  condition  they  were  when  discovered. 
Nothing  has  been  added  to  or  taken  away  from  the  same. 

That  the  human  remains  found  in  the  said  grave  and 
which  were  at  the  same  time  delivered  into  the  possession  of 
the  same  two  town  officers  for  safe  keeping  still  remain  and 
have  ever  since  remained  in  the  office  and  actual  custody  of 
said  town  clerk. 

CHARLES  A.  STEVENS. 

Sworn  to  before  me  this  19th  \ 

day  of  January,  1893,  / 

* John  C.  Fenton, 

Notary  Public. 

State  of  New  York,)  . 

County  of  Essex,  / 

On  this  21st  day  of  January,  1898  personally  came  be- 
fore the  undersigned,  a notary  public  of  said  county,  resid- 
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ing  in  the  town  of  Ticonderoj^a,  Dr.  Rollin  C.  Wilcox,  well 
known  to  me  and  whom  I certify  to  be  a physician  and  sur- 
geon in  good  and  regular  standing  in  said  town  and  county 
and  who  being  duly  sworn  by  me,  deposes  and  says: 

That  he  resides  in  said  town  of  Ticonderoga  and  is  a 
physician  and  surgeon  and  has  practiced  in  said  town  for 
tw'elve  years  last  past. 

That  deponent  has  seen  and  carefully  examined  the  hu- 
man remains  discovered  in  said  town  in  October,  1889,  said 
to  be  the  remains  of  Lord  Howe.  That  the  same  were  in 
the  custody  of  John  C.  Fenton,  town  clerk  of  said  town, 
when  deponent  examined  said  remains  and  were  exhibited 
to  him  b^/  said  town  clerk,  who  informed  deponent  tha  t they 
were  the  same  bones  which  had  been  found  with  the  stone, 
inscribed  with  the  name  and  death  of  Lord  Howe  and  which 
as  such,  had  been  deposited  with  said  town  clerk  and  super- 
visor in  October,  1889,  and  had  been  in  his  actual  posses- 
sion ever  since  that  date. 

That  deponent  saw  and  examined  the  skull  (in  pieces) 
the  teeth,  the  bones  of  the  arms  and  legs  and  other  smaller 
bones  of  the  skeleton.  That  they  are  very  old  and  in  a 
crumbling  condition,  being  very  light  and  friable  from  age. 

That  they  are  the  bones  of  a man  and  in  deponent’s 
opinion  the  bones  of  a young  man  or  a man  of  middle  age. 
The  teeth  are  sound  and  unworn  and  are  not  the  teeth  of  an 
old  man.  That  the  skull  is  in  pieces,  being  divided  at  the 
sutures,  but  the  pieces  of  the  skull  being  more  dense  are 
less  crumbling  or  friable  than  the  other  bones.  In  taking 
the  bones  from  the  stiff  clay  in  which  they  had  so  long  laid, 
they  were  somewhat  broken.  With  the  said  bones,  d^epon- 
ent  saw  some  pieces  of  the  wooden  coffin  in  which  they  were 
found.  These  pieces  were  so  decayed  and  sponge  like  that 
deponent  could  not  determine  the  species  of  the  wood  of 
which  the  coffin  was  made. 

R.  C.  WILCOX. 

Sworn  to  before  me  this  21st  \ 
day  of  January.  1893.  ] 

John  C.  Fenton, 

Notary  Public, 

Essex  County. 


Extracts  from  Some  of  the  Many  Letters  Received  by 
the  Author  Since  the  First  Publication  of 
the  Monograph. 


From  Francis  Parkman,  the  eminent  historian,  author 
of  “France  and  England  in  America:” 

“Your  statements  are  very  clear  and  the  evidence  which 
sustains  them  furnishes  very  strong  reasons  to  believe  that 
Lord  Howe  was  buried  not  at  Albany,  but  near  the  spot 
where  he  was  killed,  not  far  from  the  mouth  of  Trout  brook.” 

From  Ezra  Brainard,  president  of  Middlebury  College: 

“I  am  much  obliged  to  you  for  the  copy  of  ‘The  Burial 
of  Lord  Howe.’  I have  read  it  through  with  deep  interest 
and  am  convinced  of  the  correctness  of  your  view.” 

From  Rt.  Rev.  W.  C.  Doane,  D.  D.,  L.  L.  D.,  Bishop  of 
Albany  and  Vice  Chancellor  of  the  Regents  of  the  University 
of  the  State  of  New  York : 

“I  am  bound  to  say  that  he  (Mr.  Owen)  seems  to  me  to 
have  made  out  very  thoroughly  both  sides  of  his  case.  He 
certainly  has  shown  that  there  is  absolutely  no  trustworthy 
evidence  of  the  burial  having  taken  place  in  Albany,  and  I 
think  he  gives  very  good  reason  to  believe  that  the  burial 
really  did  take  place  at  Trout  brook.” 

From  Hon.  J.  S.  Landon,  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court 
of  the  State  of  New  Y^ork : 

“At  the  time  of  the  discovery  in  your  village  of  the  me- 
morial stone,  I became  interested  in  the  question  of  the 
place  of  his  (Lord  Howe)  burial,  and  made  such  examina- 
tion as  my  time  and  facilities  would  admit.  I came  to  the 
conclusion  that  the  remains  were  never  removed  to  Albany. 
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Your  investif^ation  is  mu<ih  more  thorough  than  mine  was 
and  after  reading  your  paper  I am  satisfied  you  are  right.” 

From  Dr.  A.  Vanderveer,  one  of  the  Regents  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  the  State  of  New  York : 

“I  wish  to  thank  you  for  reprint  of  your  paper  read  be- 
fore the  Albany  Institute,  and  which  I have  studied  with  a 
great  deal  of  earnestness  and  interest.  It  seems  to  me  that 
you  are  entirely  correct  in  your  conclusions  and  that  there 
is  no  force  whatever  in  the  argument  presented  in  the  theory 
that  he  (Lord  Howe)  was  buried  here  in  this  city.” 

From  Rev.  James  E.  Coley,  secretary  of  the  Langatuck 
Historical  Society,  Westport,  Conn.: 

“I  have  read  your  pamphlet  with  intense  interest  and 
desire  to  say  that,  to  my  mind,  there  is  every  necessary  ev- 
idence to  prove  that  the  grave  of  Lord  Howe  has  been  dis- 
covered in  Ticonderoga,  and  that  the  remains  found  were 
truly  those  of  that  gallant  man.  It  seems  to  me  that  the 
evidence  is  unanswerable.  You  have  done  a good  work  and 
though  a stranger,  I want  to  thank  you  for  it.  The  mono- 
graph shows  much  valuable  and  painstaking  research  and 
I am  sure  the  proof  must  be  conclusive  to  all  except  perhaps 
to  Albany  skeptics.  I shall  be  surprised  if  your  paper  does 
not  lead  to  a universal  acceptance  of  this  historical  proof, 
and  to  the  abandonment  of  those  old  time  and  worthless 
traditions  about  Lord  Howe’s  burial  place.” 

From  General  Selden  E.  Marvin,  Albany,  N.  Y.: 

“I  have  read  the  monograph  with  deep  interest  and  must 
say  the  Professor  makes  out  a strong  case  in  favor  of  Ticon- 
deroga as  being  the  place  where  Lord  Howe  was  buried  as 
against  the  multiplicity  of  views  in  favor  of  Albany,  the 
latter,  however,  seemingly  not  having  as  authentic  a record 
as  the  former.” 

From  Joseph  Cook,  the  eminent  Boston  lecturer: 

“I  congratulate  you  on  the  convincing  power  of  your- 
arguments  in  your  admirable  pamphlet  on  the  Burial  of 
Lord  Howe.  They  are  thus  far  wholly  unanswered  by  those 
who  think  Lord  Howe  was  buried  in  Albany.  For  one  I 
must  give  you  my  adherence  most  cordially,  for  as  the  evi- 
dence now  stands,  your  position  seems  to  me  unassailable.” 
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RE-BURIAL  OF  THE  REMAINS  OF 

LORD  VISCOUNT  HOWE 

MONDAY,  JULY  31,  1899, 


TICONDEROGA,  NEW  YORK. 


Re-printed  from  the  Ticonderoga  Sentinel 
Of  August  3,  1899. 


Memorial  Boulder. 


Re-Burial  of  the  Remains  of  Lord  Howe. 


A massive  granite  boulder,  weighing  between  seven  and 
eight  tons,  was  dedicated  on  the  academy  grounds,  Monday 
afternoon,  July  31,  1899,  to  the  memory  of  men  connected 
with  the  early  history  of  Ticonderoga.  The  idea  was  con- 
ceived by  Joseph  Cook  and  he  sent  the  following  request  to 
the  Board  of  Education  ; 

Cliff  Seat,  Ticonderoga,  July  25, 1899. 
To  the  Trustees  of  the  Union  School,  Ticonderoga  Acad- 
emy—Gentlemen.  The  permission  of  your  honorable 
Board  is  hereby  respectfully  solicited  by  the  undersigned,  to 
place  on  the  grounds  of  the  Academy  a Memorial  Boulder 
to  be  inscribed  with  several  names  and  dates  that  have 
made  this  town  famous  in  history.  The  spot  for  the  Boul- 
der will  be  selected  after  full  consultation  with  Professor 
Owen  and  thp  Trustees.  No  expense  will  be  incurred  by  the 
Academy,  but  it  is  proposed  to  leave  the  Boulder  under  the 
general  care  of  the  janitor  of  the  building  or  other  officer 
having  charge  of  the  grounds. 

A chronological  chart  containing  the  names  and  dates 
prominent  in  the  military  history  of  Ticonderoga  has  been 
proposed  by  the  undersigned  and  permission  is  requested  to 
hang  it  on  the  walls  of  one  of  the  rooms  of  the  Academy. 

A copy  is  likely  to  be  given  to  every  district  school  in 
town. 

Yours  very  truly, 

Joseph  Cook. 

P.  S.— A prompt  reply  will  be  a favor  so  that  the  stone 
may  bear  at  least  the  inscription  to  Champlain  as  early  as 
July  30th,  the  290th  anniversary  of  his  battle  with  the 
Iroquois  in  1609. 

An  affirmative  reply  was  received  and  Mr.  Alexander 
Lee  was  engaged  to  select  a suitable  boulder  and  place  it  on 
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the  spot  chosen  by  Monday  afternoon,  July  31.  The  boul- 
der selected  was  found  about  a mile  from  the  Academy. 
The  lack  of  facilities  in  town  for  moving  such  a heavy  stone, 
particularly  across  the  bridge  at  Alexandria,  which  had  to 
be  shored  up,  caused  Mr.  Lee  no  end  of  trouble  to  get  it  on 
the  spot  in  the  short  time  at  his  disposal. 

Mr.  Cook  was  encouragd  in  his  undertaking  by  the  fol- 
lowing letter  from  Hon.  H.  G.  Burleigh  : 

Whitehall,  N.  Y.,  July  28,  1899. 

Rev.  Joseph  Cook,  Ticonderoffa— My  Dear  Mr.  Cook.  I 
read  with  great  pleasure  in  the  Ticonderoga  Sentinel  of  July 
27,  of  the  movement  to  have  a memorial  erected  to  Cham- 
plain, Lord  Howe,  Montcalm  and  Ethan  Allen.  I do  not 
think  of  anything  which  will  do  more  credit  to  the  just  fame 
of  Ticonderoga  than  a monument  to  those  four  distin- 
guished persons.  Ticonderoga  is  a beautiful  spot,  unexcel- 
led anywhere  in  the  Empire  state.  It  can  almost  be  said  of 
Ticonderoga,  Lake  Champlain  and  Lake  George,  as  JVIotley 
said  of  the  Netherlands : “This  beautiful  land,  this  nether 
land,  which  had  for  its  dower  the  fatal  gift  of  beauty,  has 
been  the  battle  ground  of  all  ages.” 

No  more  appropriate  time  than  the  present  could  be 
found  for  the  erection  of  a monument  to  Lord  Howe,  in  view 
of  thecordial  sympathy,  not  only  ofthe  English  Government, 
but  of  the  English  people,  with  America  within  the  last 
twelve  months,  during  our  contest  with  Spain.  The  noble 
stand  of  Great  Britain  with  her  invincible  navy,  said  to  the 
world  as  Canute  said  to  the  waves,  “Thus  far  shalt  thou 
go  and  no  farther.” 

I would  suggest  at  the  same  time,  if  the  movement  so 
well  begun  be  continued,  that  it  include  a monument  to  the 
soldiers  who  fought  in  the  civil  war  from  Ticonderoga. 

I have  a list  of  the  names  of  those  who  went  to  the  front 
with  the  companies  and  regiments  in  which  they  served,  and 
I should  be  happy  to  assist  the  good  people  of  Ticonderoga 
in  this  movement. 

1 have  been  ill,  else  I should  certainly  be  there  to  hear 
you  on  the  31st. 

Yours  sincerely, 

H.  G.  Burleigh. 

It  was  proposed  to  re-bury  the  remains  of  Lord  Howe  at 
the  base  of  the  boulder  after  the  dedication  services. 

At  4 o’clock,  the  hour  appointed  for  the  meeting,  a la  rge 
number  of  people  assembled  on  the  grounds  including  a 
number  from  Putnam  and  other  surrounding  towns.  The 
meeting  was  called  to  order  by  W.  T.  Bryan,  president  of 
the  Ticonderoga  Historical  Society. 
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An  appropriate  selection  of  Scripture,  1st  Samuel,  VII, 
was  read  by  Rev.  G.  W.  Easton. 

The  following  prayer  was  offered  by  Rev.  J.  W.  Ash- 
worth. 

Almighty  and  everlasting  God ; the  God  and  Father  of 
our  Lord  Jesus  Christ : hear  us  now  and  help  us!  0,  King 
of  nations ! we  adore  Thee  for  Thy  Providence  and  for  Thy 
Grace,  in  Thy  dealings  with  us  as  a People.  We  thank  Thee 
for  Thy  kindness  to  our  Fathers;  and  to  this  land  which 
Thou  hast  given  us  in  possession;  “a  land  of  hills  and  val- 
leys, (which)  drinketh  water  of  the  rain  of  Heaven;  a land 
which  Thou  carest  for;  for  Thine  eyes  are  always  upon  it 
from  the  beginning  of  the  year  even  unto  the  end  of  the 
year!” 

Again  we  erect  a Memorial  Stone,  crying  “Ebenezer!” 
How  often  have  the  hills  around  us  rejoiced— how  often 
have  the  pastures,  covered  over  with  corn,  shouted  for  joy 
and  sang— how  often  has  a grateful  mirth  resounded  from 
field  and  grove ! For  Freedom,  civil  and  religious,  and  for 
every  privilege  we  praise  and  bless  Thee.  Persecution  does 
not  make  us  afraid.  We  are  not  torn  from  Thine  Altars,  to 
axe  or  stake;  we  suffer  not  the  spoiling  of  our  property,  nor 
the  infringment  of  our  liberty.  How  have  our  “blessings 
prevailed  over  the  blessings  of  our  progenitors !” 

Still  remember  Thy  Holy  Blood  bought  Church— in  all 
its  branches — in  this  wilderness:  and  may  Thy  Church  Cath- 
olic rejoice  continually  in  prospering  mercies  and  Thy  Bene- 
diction : and,  from  us,  send  out  Thy  light  and  Thy  truth  to 
the  ends  of  the  earth ! 

Our  honored  President  of  these  United  States  we  com- 
mend to  Thee.  “Grant  (him)  in  health  and  wealth  long  to 
live.”  Endue  him  richly  with  Thy  Holy  Spirit.  Fill  him 
with  Thy  light  and  with  all  righteous  desires  and  purpos- 
ings;  and  prosper  him  in  all  his  doings;  the  Governor  of  our 
State  also ; and  all  who  are  in  authority  over  us. 

God  bless  our  Country  ! Send  Thine  Angel  before  us, 
as  in  the  days  of  old.  Ride  in  the  Heavens  for  our  help.  Be 
our  Sun  and  our  Shield;  and  the  heads  of  our  Soldiers  cover 
Thou  in  the  day  of  battle.  Cause  righteousness  to  prevail 
in  the  rule  of  our  vast  possessions  and  in  all  our  intercourse 
with  other  nations;  and  “Give  peace  in  our  times,”  0,  Lord 
we  beseech  Thee ! 
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“Blessed  of  the  Lord  be  this  land;  for  the  precious  things 
of  Heaven,  for  tne  dew,  and  for  the  deep  that  coucheth  be- 
neath; and  for  the  precious  things  brought  forth  by  the 
sun,  and  for  the  precious  things  put  forth  by  the  moon,  and 
for  the  chief  things  of  these  ancient  mountains,  and  for  the 
precious  things  of  the  lasting  hills,  and  for  the  precious 
things  of  the  earth  and  the  fullness  thereof;  and  for  the 
good  will  of  Him  that  dwelt  in  the  Bush!” 

God  bless  Ticonderoga— “The  place  of  the  sounding  wa- 
ters!”— God  bless  the  Ticonderoga  Historical  Society;  and 
especially  our  dear  brother  and  honored  fellow-citizen,  who, 
in  his  bounty,  erects  to-day  this  Memorial  to  the  honor  of 
Heroes  of  our  own  and  of  other  and  now  friendly  lands;  but 
most  of  all,  to  the  Glory  of  Thy  great  Name,  who  hast 
saved  us  out  of  the  hand  of  the  enemy ! 

Purify,  we  pray  Thee,  the  social  life,  and  prosper  Di- 
vinely the  trade  of  this  town  and  of  the  entire  Common- 
wealth. And,  finally,  bring  us  where  Thou  art ; where  we 
may  adore  and  praise  Thee  more  fittingly;  through  Jesns 
Christ,  Thy  Son  and  our  Savior;  to  whom,  with  Thee  and 
the  Holy  Ghost,  be  all  honor  and  glory,  world  without  end : 
Amen ! 

The  entire  assemblage  then  united  with  the  reverend 
gentlemen  in  the  Lord's  Prayer;  “Our  Father,  which  art  in 
Heaven,  etc.” 

In  introducing  Professor  E.  J.  Owen,  the  chairman 
stated  that  a workman  while  digging  a trench  for  a sewer 
from  the  Academy  in  1889,  unearthed  a very  much  decayed 
pine  c.otfin  containing  a human  skeleton.  At  the  head  of 
the  coffin  was  a stone  encrusted  with  clay.  When  this  had 
been  removed  the  stone  bore  the  following  inscription : “In 
Mem  of  L®  Howe  Killed  Trout  Brook.”  Tradition  has  al- 
ways stated  that  the  body  of  Lord  Howe  was  taken  to  Al- 
bany and  buried  in  the  vault  of  St.  Peter’s  church.  Here 
was  an  imperishable  statement  to  the  contrary  unearthed 
after  a lapse  of  over  130  years. 

The  discovery  aroused  a widespreal  interest  among  his- 
torians and  many  articles  were  published  in  the  local  news- 
paper, written  by  Mr,  Owen  and  others  to  show  that  the  re- 
mains found  here  were  surely  those  of  Lord  Howe.  Articles 
on  the  other  side  of  the  question  were  also  published.  Mr. 
Owen,  a ripe  scholar,  took  a deep  interest  in  the  matter,  and 
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was  soon  recognized  as  the  champion  of  the  Ticonderoga 
claim. 

Professor  Owen’s  address  was  in  part  as  follows: 

“One  hundred  and  forty-one  years  ago,  in  the  morning 
of  July  5th,  1758,  the  largest  army  ever  before  seen  on  the 
American  continent  embarked  on  Lake  George  under  the 
leadership  of  Abercrombie  and  Howe,  with  the  intention  of 
besieging  Fort  Ticonderoga.  Abercrombie  was  the  nominal 
commander,  but  the  real  heart  and  soul  of  the  army  was  the 
brave  and  efficient  Howe.  History  has  pictured  that  me- 
mora  ble  passage  of  the  bea  utiful  la  ke  in  glowing  colors.  Dis- 
tinguished chieftains  of  Britain  led  the  famous  brigades  of 
the  old  world  while  the  Continental  troops  were  under  the  com- 
mand of  men  afterwards  to  become  famous  in  the  battles  of  the 
Revolution.  We  all  know  the  disastrous  result.  Howe  fell 
in  the  first  skirmish,  not  far  from  the  place  whereon  we  now 
stand.  In  the  evening  the  British  army  were  encamped 
amid  the  ancient  oak  forest  on  this  same  ground  which  they 
were  enabled  to  hold  by  the  activity  and  courage  of  the 
American  leaders,  Putnam,  Stark  and  Rogers.  The  exigency 
of  the  times,  the  uncertainty  of  the  future  contest,  the  de- 
plorable condition  of  affairs  and  the  heated  season  of  the 
year,  all  demanded  a speedy  burial,  and  so  it  was  that  on 
the  memorable  evening  of  the  6th  of  July  Howe  was  buried 
close  to  this  place,  th'err  covered  with  hardy  forest-trees  of  pri- 
meval growth.  It  was  a scene  not  to  be  forgotten— worthy 
of  the  pencil  of  an  artist.  The  dark  night,  the  surrounding 
camp  fires,  the  saddened  faces  of  the  soldiery,  the  group  of 
distinguished  officers,  the  solemn  rites  of  the  church  of  Eng- 
land, the  deposit  of  the  lettered  stone  in  the  gra  ve  and  the 
last  volley  over  the  grave  of  the  dead  hero.  The  next  morn- 
ing the  army  returned  to  the  landing  at  Lake  George. 

“You  are  all  acquainted  with  the  circumstances  of  the 
uncovering  of  this  grave  of  Lord  Howe  on  the  3d  of  Octo- 
ber, 1889.  A chance  thrust  of  a workman’s  pick  revealed 
the  secret  and  the  lettered  stone  gave  up  the  name  of  the  il- 
lustrious dead.  The  Albany  tradition,  founded  upon  false 
premises  and  unsubstantial  and  confiicting  statements,  was 
at  once  shattered  and  Ticonderoga  was  proved  to  be  the 
last  resting  place  of  the  honored  dead. 

“At  once  a spirited  controversy  arose  in  the  press  of  the 
country  as  to  the  authenticity  of  the  respective  claims  of 
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Ticondero^a  and  Albany  in  which  the  Sentinel  of  this  place 
took  a deserved  and  prominent  part.  This  finally  led  to 
the  speaker  beinj2j  invited  to  address  the  Albany  Institute, 
a learned  and  distinguished  body  of  the  leading  citizens  of 
Albany.  This  address  was  subsequently  published,  and  so 
far  as  the  speaker  knows  and  believes,  the  statements  and 
proofs  therein  contained  have  never  been  controverted  or 
answered.  Various  vague  and  meaningless  reiterations  of 
the  old  tradition  have  been  presented,  but  nothing  worthy 
of  being  called  an  answer.  All  of  you  here  present,  friends 
and  neighbors,  know  as  a fact  that  the  stone  has  never  been 
tampered  with  in  any  way  or  form,  and  every  citizen  of  Ti- 
(ionderoga,  acquainted  with  the  facts,  verily  believes  on  his 
honor  and  conscience  that  the  stone  was  found  in  the  grave 
and  must  have  been  originally  placed  there  with  the  in- 
tent and  purpose  of  marking  the  grave  of  Lord  Howe  so 
that  the  remains  might  be  at  a later  date  fully  identified 
for  the  purpose  of  removal.” 

Mr.  Owen  further  stated  that  since  the  publication  of  his 
address  he  had  received  many  letters  from  distinguishd  men 
in  various  parts  of  the  country  associated  with  various  His- 
torical societies,  who  have  made  a particular  study  of  our 
colonial  history,  and  that  without  exception  they  all  acqui- 
esced in  and  substantiated  his  line  of  argument  and  proof 
in  regard  to  the  authenticity  of  the  grave  of  Lord  Howe. 

In  closing  his  address  Mr.  Owen  said : “I  feel  very 
thankful  that  through  the  courtesy  of  my  esteemed  friend, 
our  distinguished  and  honored  townsman,  Joseph  Cook,  I 
have  been  invited  to  say  a few  words  to  you  on  this  inter- 
esting occasion,  for,  as  one  of  my  first  acts  on  coming  here 
ten  years  ago  as  superintendent  of  your  schools,  was  the 
investigation  of  historical  traditions  and  statements  re- 
garding the  grave  of  Lord  Howe,  so  my  last  act  on  this 
Academic  Campus  is  the  witnessing  of  the  re-committal  of 
his  remains  to  their  last  resting  place,  a ceremony  honored 
and  dignified  by  the  dedication  of  this  boulder  to  the  mem- 
ory of  that  galaxy  of  Colonial  heroes  who  have  adorned 
the  name  and  history  of  Ticonderoga,  and  of  whom  the 
name  of  Howe  is  a bright  and  particular  star. 

At  the  close  of  Mr.  Owen’s  address  the  chairman  stated 
that  he  was  pleased  to  introduce  a native  Ticonderogian  as 
the  next  speaker,  but  before  doing  so  would  make  a few  re- 
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marks.  The  gentleman  has  always  taken  a deep  interest  in 
the  moral  and  spiritual  welfare  of  the  people  of  Tioonde- 
roga,  and  his  voice  has  been  heard  on  many  important  oc- 
casions. When  a young  man  he  published  a comprehensive 
military  and  industrial  history  of  the  towu.  The  historical 
associations  of  Ticonderoga  possess  a fascination  for  him ^ 
and  at  his  own  expense  he  erected  tablets  to  mark  important 
historical  locations.  He  erected  a tombstone  to  Lord 
Howe  near  the  spot  where  he  fell.  It  was  throug|i  his  ef- 
forts and  perseverance  that  the  Centennial  of  Ticonderoga 
was  held  July  25,  1864.  He  built  an  observatory  at  the 
top  of  Roger  Rock  mountain,  which  is  free  for  the  use  of  tlie 
public,  and  built  a,  road  to  the  top  of  the  mountain.  He 
bought  an  acre  on  the  pinnacle  ofMt.  Defiance  and  the  right 
of  way  for  a road  to  it,  and  has  often  said  he  hopes  some 
day  to  see  a monument  erected  there  dedicated  to  the  heroes 
of  the  French  and  Indian  war,  of  the  Revolution,  and  the 
soldiers  of  the  civil  war.  It  is  through  his  efforts  that  we 
hold  these  services  to-day.  The  gentleman  to  whom  I refer 
is  Joseph  Cook. 

Mr.  Cook  began  by  calling  attention  to  the  fact  that 
Champlain’s  battle  with  the  Iroquois  in  1609  makes  this 
region  older  to  history  than  Plymouth  Rock.  The  opening 
quarter  of  the  17th  century  is  crowded  with  dates  of  extra- 
ordinary importa  nce  to  the  English  speaking  world.  Queen 
Elizabeth  died  in  1603 ; Milton  was  born  in  1608 ; Cham- 
plain’s battle  with  the  Iroquois  was  fought  in  1609,  and  in 
the  same  year  Hudson  discovered  the  river  that  bears  his 
name;  the  authorized  version  of  the  English  translation 
of  the  Bible  first  appeared  in  1611;  Shakespeare  died  in 
1619;*  the  Pilgrim  Fathers  landed  in  1620:  Charles  I came 
to  his  throne  in  1625.  This  region  was  known  to  history 
seven  years  before  Shakespeare  died,  and  eleven  years  before 
the  Mayflower  sailed. 

He  then  explained  the  reasons  for  the  inscriptions  to  be 
placed  on  the  memorial  boulder. 

There  will  be  on  the  south  side, 

IROQUOIS  CHIEFS,  1609. 

On  the  east  side, 

SAMUEL  DE  CHAMPLAIN,  1609. 

MONTCALM,  1758. 

. On  the  north  side  facing  Mt.  Hope, 
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LORD  HOWE,  1758. 

: AMHERST,  1759. 

BURGOYNE,  1777. 

On  the  west  side, 

PUTNAM,  1758. 

ETHAN  ALLEN,  1775. 

Mr.  Cook  spoke  of  the  effect  of  Champlain’s  battle  with 
the  Iroquois  in  causing  the  bitter  hostility  wLich  the  Five 
Nations  always  displayed  toward  the  French  of  Canada. 
This  powerful  confederacy  at  one  time  had  control  of  the 
territory  between  the  St.  Lawrence,  the  Tennessee,  the  Hud- 
son and  the  Mississippi.  Powhattan,  whose  daughter  saved 
Captain  Smith’s  life  in  1608,  stood  in  awe  of  the  Iroquois. 
The  Five  Nations,  as  is  well  known,  were  the  Mohawks,  the 
Cayugas,  the  Canandaguas,  the  Oneidas  and  the  Senecas. 
After  1715  they  became  the  Six  Nations  by  the  accession  of 
the  Tuscaroras  to  the  confederation.  They  had  an  annual 
congress  in  which  matters  of  importance  to  the  whole  con- 
federation were  discussed.  Curiously  enough  Indian  w'omen 
who  were  matrons  had  the  right  of  voting  in  the  national 
assembly  on  questions  of  peace  and  war  with  power  of  ab- 
solute veto.  Brant  Lake  in  Horicon  is  named  from  the  fa- 
mous Mohawk  chief,  Brant,  who  fought  on  the  English  side 
in  the  Revolution  and  was  rewarded  by  the  British 
by  a tract  of  land  in  Ontario,  to  which  he  and  his  tribe  em- 
igrated. The  Ohio  was  once  called  the  Iroquois  river.  Lake 
George  and  Lake  Champlain  were  part  of  their  war  path, 
and  Montreal  (Hochelaga)  was  once  their  headquarters. 

Samuel  de  Champlain,  after  founding  Quebec  in  1608, 
and  accompanied  by  only  two  white  men,  entered  Lake 
Champlain  on  a voyage  of  discovery  in  1609.  He,  of  course, 
was  obliged  to  go  under  the  protection  of  an  Indian  tribe. 
He  had  made  many  friends  among  the  Algonquins  of  Can- 
ada, alw^ays  at  feud  with  the  Iroquois.  A band  of  Algonquin 
warriors  and  Champlain  and  his  companions  assisting  them 
with  the  first  firearms  ever  brought  into  the  Champlain 
Valley,  dispersed  a party  of  200  Iroquois  on  the  30th  of 
July,  1609. 

Mr.  Cook  exhibited  one  of  the  large  volumes  of  Cham- 
plain’s works  in  the  Quebec  edition,  and  emphasized  the  fact 
that  Champlain  distinctly  marks  the  site  of  the  battle  as  in 
the  near  vicinity  of  the  outlet  of  Lake  George,  and  by  no 
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means  twenty  miles  from  that  outlet  as  the  site  of  Fort 
Crown  Point  would  have  been.  Mr.  Cook  agreed  with  Judge 
Watson,  whom  he  called  “the  acomplished  historian  of  Es- 
sex county,”  that  Champlain  “probably  sa  w the  waterfalls” 
in  the  outlet  of  Lake  George'  as  he  pursued  the  savages 
southward. 

The  old  warpath  and  the  French  military  road  began 
on  the  east  side  of  the  little  rapids  at  the  upper  village  and 
took  as  easy  a course  as  possible  to  the  navigable  water  be- 
yond the  lower  falls.  This  memorial  boulder,  therefore, 
stands  on  ground  often  used  by  war  parties  of  Indians  and 
by  soldiers  of  the  French  and  Indian  war  and  of  the  Revo- 
lution. Abercrombie’s  famous  expedition  landed  at  Lord 
Howe’s  Cove  on  the  west  side  of  the  lake,  but  the  old  French 
landing  was  on  the  east  side  and  much  the  more  used  of  the 
two. 

Mr.  Cook  sketched  the  career  of  Champlain  as  the  father 
of  New  France.  This  illustrious  Frenchman  was  at  once  an 
explorer,  a warrior  and  a statesman,  and  eminent  in  each 
capacity.  He  suggested  the  Panama  ship  caual  more  than 
200  years  ago;  he  crossed  the  Atlantic  twenty  times  in  sur- 
prisingly small  vessels;  he  charted  the  coast  of  New  England; 
he  founded  Quebec  and  made  a beginning  of  the  settlement 
of  Montreal;  he  discovered  Lakes  Champlain,  Huron  and 
Ontario.  He  was  a good  man  in  a corrupt  age.  He  has 
now  a commanding  monument  on  the  Heights  of  Quebec, 
where  he  died  and  was  buried.  This  monument  was  dedi- 
cated last  summer  on  the  290th  anniversary  of  the  found- 
ing of  the  city.  We  are  now  celebrating  the  290th  anniver- 
sary of  his  battle  with  the  Iroquois. 

, Champlain  published  a map  representing  Lake  George 
and  its  outlet  and  Lake  Champlain  and  the  adjacent  region. 
He  did  this  in  Paris  in  1632,  ten  years  before  Lake'George 
was  actually  seen  by  the  missionary  Father  Jogues;  who 
was  carried  through  as  a prisoner  by  the  Iroquois,  and  was 
the  first  white  man  who  saw  it.  Champlain  was  the  first  to 
publish  a map  of  Lake  George  and  its  outlet,  and  it  is  only 
just  to  call  him  “the  earliest  herald  of  Horicon.” 

Mr.  Cook  eulogized  Montcalm  for  his  skill  and  courage  in 
defeating  15,000  English  and  Colonials  with  his  3,000 
French  and  a few  Indian  allies.  Never  w^as  there  braver 
fighting  on  the  side  of  French  or  English  than  in  the  battle 
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of  Ticonderoga  in  1758.  Montcalm’s  inscription  placed  on 
a cross  over  the  battlefield  ought  to  be  restored  : 

^‘Quid  dux?  quid  miles?  quid  strata  ingentia  ligni? 

En  Signum  ! en  victor!  Deus  hie,  Deusipsetriumphat !” 

“Soldiers  and' chief  and  rampart’s  strength  are  naught; 

Behold  the  conquering  Cross!  ’Tis  God  the  triumph 

wrought.” 

There  ought  to  be  a memorial  to*  the  “Black  Watch” 
composed  ehiefly  of  Scotch  soldiers,  and  who,  with  the  Colo- 
nials, charged  Montcalm’s  entrenchments  for  eight  consecu- 
tive hours. 

This  battle  was  an  attempt  to  break  the  chain  of  French 
fortresses  extending  from  Quebec  to  near  New  Orleans,  and 
of  which  Ticonderoga  was  one  of  the  most  important  links. 
Mr.  Cook  said  no  one  sees  Fort  Ticonderoga  rightly  unless 
he  sees  from  it  Quebec  and  New  Orleans.  The  French  dis- 
covered the  St.  Lawrence,  the  Great  Lakes  and  the  Missis- 
sippi. They  claimed  and  had  a right  to  claim,  according  to 
international  law  of  the  time,  all  land  traversed  by  streams 
running  into  these  waters.  Tlie  chain  of  forts  which  they 
built  from  the  St.  Lawrence  to  the  Mississippi  was  intended  to 
shut  the  English  up  behind  the  Alleghanies.  This  chain  was 
first  broken  at  Ticonderoga  by  General  Amherst  in  1759, 
the  year  after  Abercrombie’s  defeat.  He  invested  the  fort 
and  the  French,  on  the  night  of  July  26,  retreated  down 
the  lake,  first  blowing  up  their  magazine. 

In  the  same  great  year  of  American  history,  1759,  Que- 
bec fell,  Montcalm  and  Wolfe  died  on  the  Heights  of  Abra- 
ham and  the  way  was  opened  in  all  North  America  for  Eng- 
lish institutions  in  politics,  education  and  religion. 

Lord  Howe  having  been  discussed  by  Professor  Owen, 
Mr.  Cook  spoke  of  him  more  briefly,  but  with  greatest  inter- 
est and  reverence.  Mr.  Cook  expressed  his  agreement  with 
Professor  Owen’s  conclusions  in  regard  to  the  burial  of  Lord 
Howe. 

Burgoyne  named  Mt.  Hope  and  Mt.  Defiance.  When 
the  officers  on  the  latter  height  witnessed  the  flight  of  the 
American  General,  St.  Clair,  up  the  lake  and  by  land  south- 
ward, England  was  justified  in  her  hope  of  dividing  the  re- 
bellious colonies  by  Burgoyne’s  march  southward,  meet- 
ing Clinton’s  advance  from  New  York  up  the  Hudson.  The 
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strategy  was  much  like  Sherman’s  march  to  the  sea,  by 
which  he  cut  the  rebellious  slave  confederacy  in  two.  It 
came  near  succeeding.  Burgoj>ne  had  been  ordered  by  his 
home  government  to  go  southward  through  Lake  George. 
Mt.  Defiance  gave  him  such  overweening  confidence  in  his 
fortune  that  he  disregarded  these  orders  and  allowed  him- 
self to  be  pursuaded  by  the  wily  tory,  Col.  Skeene  of  Skeens- 
boro,  now  Whitehall,  to  cut  a road  through  the  marshes 
southward  to  Fort  Edward.  This  work  delayed  him  greatly 
and  gave  the  Americans  opportunity  to  rally  an  army  at 
Saratoga  which  defeated  him.  This  victory  gave  us  the 
French  alliance,  and  that  gave  us  independence. 

Burgoyne  was  a pompous  and  vain  man,  but  of  much 
ability  as  a General,  and  his  name  cannot  be  omitted  intthe 
list  of  those  whose  deeds  have  made  Ticonderoga  historic 
ground.  We  whipped  him  so  thoroughly  that  we  can  now 
afford  to  treat  him  generously. 

It  is  a curious  coincidence  that  Burgoyne’s  engineers 
dragged  cannon  to  the  top  of  Mt.  Defiance  on  the  night  of 
July  4,  and  that  St.  Clair  evacuated  the  fort  on  the  night  of 
the  5th,  and  Biirgoyne’s  army  entered  it  on  the  morning  of 
the  6th,  the  anniversary  of  Lord  Howe’s  death  in  the  battle 
of  Ticonderoga  nineteen  years  before.  July  6th  is  our  Lord 
Howe  day  and  might  also  be  called  our  Burgoyne  Day,  and 
July  8th  is  our  Montcalm  Day.  The  three  days  might  well 
be  celebrated  on  I<ord  Howe  Day,  or  even  on  our  Indepen- 
dence Day,  July  4. 

Putnam’s  adventures  and  noble  character  were  sketched 
by  Mr.  Cook  who  dwelt  briefly  on  his  fighting  side  by  side 
with  Lord  Howe,  and  his  torture  by  the  Indians  at  a spot 
yet  pointed  out  in  our  sister  town  of  Crown  Point,  which 
has  so  many  interesting  historical  associations.  Rescued 
by  a French  officer, Putnam  was  brought  to  Fort  Ticonderoga 
and  kindly  treated  by  Montcalm.  The  north  side  of  the  out- 
let of  Trout  Brook  might  be  called  Putnam’s  Bloody  Cor- 
ner, for  there  immediately  after  Lord  Howe  fell,  on  or  near 
the  south  bank,  Putnam,  with  about  150  men,  charged 
the  French  detachment,  killed  nearly  300  and  took  more 
than  100  prisoners,  only  a few  of  the  enemy  escaping  by 
fording  the  rapid  outlet.  Putnam’s  name  is  preserved  in 
that  of  the  town  south  of  us  and  in  that  of  Putnam’s  Pond 
and  Putnam’s  Creek  north  of  us.  He  was  a man  fit  to  be 
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the  military  brother  of  Lord  Howe,  and  it  is  not  wonderful 
that  a strong  friendship  sprang  up  between  them. 

Ebhan  Allen’s  name  on  the  stone  Mr.  Cook  discussed  rap- 
idly, reciting  the  story  of  the  capture  of  the  fort  May  10, 

1775,  in  the  name  of  the  “Great  Jehovah  and  the  Conti- 
nental Congress.’’  The  cannon  taken  by  Ethan  Allen  at  Ti- 
conderoga  were  dragged  in  winter  over  Lake  George  and 
the  Green  Mountains  and  helped  Washington  essentially  in 
driving  the  British  out  of  Boston.  We  ought  to  have  a 
monument  to  Ethan  Allen  inside  the  ruins  of  Fort  Ticonde- 
roga.  The  Vermont  and  New  York  Historical  Societies 
should  unite  in  building  it. 

Washington,  the  first  distinguished  tourist  on  Lake 
George,  visited  Ticonderoga  a nd  Crown  Point  while  his  army 
was  at  Newburg  on  the  Hudson,  and  made  a keen  military 
inspection  of  these  famous  fortresses. 

Benjamin  Franklin,  in  his  70th  year,  on  a mission  to  our 
army  in  Canada,  passed  through  Lake  George  on  April  20, 

1776,  in  a flat-bottomed  boat,  thirty-six  feet  long,  eight 
feet  wide  and  one  foot  deep,  with  blankets  arranged  for  a 
sail  and  awnings.  This  batteau  was  placed  on  wheels  and 
drawn  across  the  land  to  Lake  Champlain  on  the  old  Port- 
age road  by  six  yoke  of  oxen. 

These  eight  inscriptions  constitute  a cluster  of  historic 
luminaries,  revealing  a Divine  plan  in  history.  Three  times  a 
most  important  hour  has  been  struck  on  the  horologue  of 
time  by  even  ts  occurring  in  Ticonderoga.  First  Champlain’s 
battle  with  the  Iroquois  struck  the  hour  for  the  beginning 
of  the  passing  away  of  the  power  of  the  tomahawk  and  the 
allied  Indian  nations.  Next  when  the  chain  of  French  forts 
was  broken  by  the  capture  of  Ticonderoga  by  the  English 
the  power  of  New  France  began  to  depart.  Here,  too,  struck 
the  hour  of  highest  hope  of  victory  by  Britain  in  her  war 
with  her  colonies,  and  also  of  the  commencement  of  her  de- 
feat. 

Mr.  Cook  closed  by  reading  a brief  dedication  poem  for 
the  memorial  boulder  over  which  he  had  laid  a large  Ameri- 
can flag  and  also  the  French  and  British  ensigns. 
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Dedicated  on  Champlain  Day,  July  3lst,  1899. 


These  are  the  men  whose  glorious  names  we  own; 

Preserve  them  long,  thou  gray  Memorial  Stone. 

Red  Chiefs,  Champlain,  Montcalm,  Lord  Howe,  Burgoyne, 
Star  groups  with  Amherst,  Putnam,  Allen,  join; 

Honor  we  give  the  honest  and  the  brave. 

Nor  truth  nor  valor  bury  in  the  grave. 

God’s  heroes  live,  nor  yet  have  done  their  part; 

They  flame  toward  Heaven  in  every  high-born  heart. 

On  tiptoe  here  last  stood  the  proud  New  France, 

On  tiptoe  Britain,  with  a lion’s  glance. 

Saw  here  her  stateliest  hour,  her  checked  advance. 

Beneath  these  Western  suns.  Long  may  they  roll 
Resplendent,  vivifying  part  and  whole; 

Illume  united  lands,  in  God’s  control. 

At  the  close  of  Mr.  Cook’s  address  the  following  hymn 
was  sung  in  a spirited  manner  by  a choir  selected  on  the 
ground  by  Mrs,  D.  A.  Higgins: 


GOD  OF  NATIONS. 

Sung  at  the  Dedication  of  the  Memorial  Bouldeu  in  the  oak  grove  at 
Ticonderoga,  to  the  Memory  of  the  Iroquois,  Champlain,  Mont- 
calm, Lord  Howe,  Amherst,  Burgoyne,  Putnam  and  Ethan  Allen 
July  31,  1899.  Tune— America. 

God  of  the  nations  rise, 

Fix  on  Thyself  our  eyes. 

Wisdom,  Love,  Might; 

Draw  Thou  as  noon-tide  nigh. 

Flood  Thou  the  earth  and  sky; 

Keen,  white,  pure,  vast  and  high, 

Let  there  be  Light. 

God  of  our  fathers’  day. 

Make  us  as  wise  as  they. 

Thy  Truth  our  Guide; 

Ours  be  Thy  bugle  call. 

One  plan  Thou  hast  in  all. 

As  the  new  ages  fall. 

In  us  abide. 
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God  made  our  eyesight  clear, 

Duty  as  freedom  dear; 

Right  all  our  wrongs; 

Strong  in  Truth  gladly  heard, 

Loyal  to  all  Thy  word. 

Nations  with  hope  deferred. 

Fill  Thou  with  songs. 

God  in  all  faces  shine. 

So  make  Thou  all  men  Thine, 

Under  one  dome; 

Face  to  face.  Soul  to  soul. 

East  to  West,  pole  to  pole. 

As  the  great  ages  roll. 

Thou  art  our  Home. 

Joseph  Cook. 


The  remains  of  Lord  Howe,  enclosed  in  an  oak  casket, 
bearing  on  a brass  plate  the  inscription  “George  Augustus, 
Lord  Viscount  Howe,  reburied  July  31,  1899,”  were  exposed 
to  view.  In  the  casket  was  a bullet  picked  up  inside  the 
coflSn  by  Mr.  E.  M.  Gifford,  when  the  remains  were  dug  up, 
probably  the  ball  that  killed  Lord  Howe.  There  was  also 
placed  in  the  casket  a lead  box  containing  a certificate  that 
the  remains  were  those  disinterred  October  3,  1889. 

The  remains  were  lowered  into  the  grave  and  a burial 
service  wasjread  by  Rev.  J.  E.  Bold,  a former  rector  of  the 
Episcopal  church  of  Ticonderoga. 

Before  reading  the  service  Mr.  Bold  stated  that  this  was 
not  a reburial,  but  a recommittal  service,  as  Lord  Howe 
was  a member  of  the  church  and  the  burial  ser- 
vice was  read  at  the  time  of  his  burial  as  was  the  custom  in 
the  British  army.  He  expressed  his  belief  that  the  remains 
before  him  were  those  of  Lord  Howe.  He  asked  those  pres- 
ent to  join  him  in  saying  the  Apostles’  Creed,  which  Lord 
Howe  had  often  repeated,  and  also  to  join  in  repeating  the 
Lord’s  prayer. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Cook  a vote  of  thanks  was  returned 
to  Mr.  Alexander  Lee  for  the  energy  displayed  in  overcom- 
ing difficulties  and  getting  the  boulder  on  the  spot  in  time. 

A vote  of  thanks  was  also  tendered  Mr.  Cook,  Professor 
Owen  and  others  for  the  parts  taken  in  the  exercises. 

The  boulder,  which  had  been  covered  with  a large  Amer- 
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ican  flag  and  the  ensigns  of  England  and  France,  was  then 
uncovered. 

The  doxology  was  sung  and  the  meeting  closed. 


THE  WORLD^S  MARSEILLAISE. 

For  use  at  the  reburial  of  George  Augustus,  Lord-  Viscount  Howe,  at 
Ticonderoga,  July  3l,  1899. 

Now  girt  with  lightnings,  docile,  fleet. 

There  stands  an  angel,  with  his  feet 
The  one  on  sea  and  one  on  shore; 

And  Time  henceforth  shall  be  no  more. 

All  men  are  men  and  men  are  one. 

Join  hands  all  zones  beneath  the  sun. 

White,  bronze  and  black,  and  brown  and  red, 

All  climate’s  tintings,  myriad. 

Like  rainbow  colors,  all  are  kin; 

One  God  above,  one  Law  within; 

Man’s  sky  with  colors  seven  may  glow, 

But  colors  seven  make  heaven’s  bow. 

Now  drumbeats  call  from  God’s  vast  sky, 

Earth’s  listening  heart  to  Loyalty; 

And  now  no  land  can  foreign  be. 

And  now  at  last  there  is  no  sea. 

One  sun  is  in  our  single  sky. 

And  underneath  one  family; 

On  earth  so  huge  and  yet  so  small. 

Are  all  for  each  and  each  for  all. 

Let  God’s  Great  Order  through  men  run, 

So  pray  the  stars  and  moon  and  sun; 

Amen,  we  answer,  every  one; 

God’s  will  in  us  be  wholly  done. 


Joseph  Cook. 
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